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A Comprehensive Underwriting and 
Distributing Service 


In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. In 
addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. In all, twelve 
out-of-town representatives are con- 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. Through our 
officers we are in personal touch, at 
all times, with investment affairs in 
all parts of the country, as well as 
abroad. And back of all is the bank- 
ing institution itself with its great 
resources, its complete organization 
and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS [RUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Blazed trails to 
bigger earnings 


“This book has given me 
in a few hours more ideas 
of a practical nature than 
I have been able to pick up 
in two years of miscellan- 
eous reading,” says an 
Indiana banker. 


IS statement sums up a ream of re- 
ports other bankers have just made 


on G. Prather Knapp’s new book, 
‘“‘How Banks Increase Their Business”, 
recently published by Rand McNally & 
Company. 
Mr. Knapp knows bank development both 
from the inside and the outside, and his 
book is a practical treatment of this im- 





Stephen I. Miller, Educational Di- 


rector of the American Institute of 
Banking, writes: 


“Many thanks for the text, How 
Banks Increase Their Business. 1 
have already read two or three of 
the chapters and found them most 
readable and inspiring. _ 





portant phase of banking operation, bring- 
ing together the results of more than 20 
years’ experience with banks large and 
small. 

Your officers, directors and advertising 
counsel will find it a mine of information, 
suggestion and stimulation. And your 


“It will be a pleasure for me to call 
attention to the book for those 
classes that touch upon this subject 
matter.”’ 


employes will read it, re-read it, and then 
keep it at hand for reference. 





Order Your Copy Now! 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. Simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


SSS APPROVAL ORDER ee 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval 
Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 


copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, ‘“‘How Banks Increase Their Business”. 
(at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Naturally 


The enormous resources 
—complete facilities — 


and 60 years’experience 
NATIONAL | isitisscorotionn 


| Bank Business—make 
4 A N « the First National Bank 


in St. Louis an ideal— 


St. Louis 
Correspondent 


WRITE US 


Broadway—Locust—Olive 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





PUBLISHERS PAGE 


N his presidential address H . 
|: the Los Angeles econ- AVE 

vention of the American 
Bankers Association, Oscar 
Wells called attention to the 
importance of educational 
work, the work of the agri- 
cultural commission, the im- 
portance to bankers of sound 
business methods and_ eco- 
nomies for good government, 
and the bankers’ interests in 
transportation. 

The importance of these 
statements is self-evident, but 
his recommendations are even 
more pleasing beeause they 
provide a splendid outline of 
the editorial program of THe 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 

Better banking methods and 
educational articles on various 
phases of banking procedure fill each issue—articles of value 
to every office and employe of the bank. The “Banker- 
Farmer” department, which has been a regular feature for 
several years, is complete and practical, and any banker will 
quickly recognize the fact that THE BANKERS MONTHLY is 
doing its utmost to encourage better banker-farmer relation- 
ships. 

General business methods are treated also in some im- 
portant way each month, and a series of articles is now 
under way on various important industries. For example, 
in the October number appeared John F. Gilchrist’s article 
on “The Electrical Industry” and in this issue is Bernard J. 
Mullaney’s article “20,000 New Uses For Gas Benefit 
Industry.” 

As regards transportation, “How To Get Lower Rail Rates” 
by Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, was published in September and aroused a great 
deal of favorable comment. The article on the air mail in the 
October number has been reprinted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and given broad cireulation through government 
channels. And a series of several articles on the railroads 
will start in an early issue. 

This brief outline, without going into further detail regard. 
ing other departments of the magazine which are well known 
to readers, is given to emphasize the fact that THE BANKERS 
MonTHLy is indeed “The Magazine For Bank Executives.” 

~ 7 * * 
G. Bauman, assistant secretary of the Waterloo Trust 

e& Savings Company of Kitchener, Ontario, is a reader 
of THe BANKERS MontHLy—and a booster. With apologies 
for his parody on the 23rd Psalm, he submits the following; 

“THE BANKERS MONTHLY is my magazine, I shall not want 
another. It maketh me to feed upon its splendid articles; 
it leadeth me beside the authorities on better banking; it re- 
storeth my confidence in the strength of our financial institu- 
tions. Yea though I walk through the valley and the shadow 
of business depression, I will fear no losses for thou art with 
me, thy wise counsel on investments saveth me. Thou pre- 
parest thy paper before me in the presence of the largest 
publishers of banking publications in the world, thou decorat- 
est its pages with dignified advertising, my cup of apprecia- 
tion runneth over. Surely sounder banking methods shall 


we enough local 
bankers who are nationally 
minded, and a sufficient 
number of metropolitan 
bankers who can think in 
international terms?’— 


follow me all the days of my 
life if I shall subseribe to Tae 
BANKERS MONTHLY forever.” 
~ 7 * 7 

N this issue Alexander Wall 

outlines “Today’s Credit 
Formula” as the first of a 
series of six articles. Mr. 
Wall is secretary-treasurer of 
the Robert Morris Associates 
and is a well known authority 


From Oscar Wells’ presi- = ™, > «retits 
dential address before 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention, 
Angeles, October 5 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, whose 
comments on business condi- 
tions during 1926 appear on 
page 10, is vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis. 


Los 


He is prominent as a 
banker, writer and economist. 
“The House Attorney—His 
Qualifications’ by Charles 
Josef Carey is the first of a 
two part article on the legal side of banking. Mr. Carey is 
attorney for the American Bank of San Francisco. 

Florida has been much in the limelight during the past 
few weeks following the hurricane of September 18 and C. C. 
Carr’s article “The Low-Down On Florida” should be of 
particular interest. Mr. Carr is, to use his own words, 
“not a banker but a Florida business man actively engaged in 
business in the state for the past 12 years.” He is president 
of the Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency of St. Petersburg, 
Florida and New York City. 

Among other contributors—Bernard J. Mullaney is vice 
president of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago; J. D. Kunkle is an industrial realtor of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Walker Van Riper is a former St. Louis banker, winner of 
first prize a year ago in Barrow’s essay contest and a well- 
known writer on banking and financial subjects. H. S. Yohe 
is in charge of the administration of the U. S. warehouse 
Act, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Samuel I. Jay is 
manager of the savings department, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans; Frank K. Harris is manager of the 
publicity department of the Lafayette-South Side Bank, St. 
Louis; Bryant W. Griffin is advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Company of Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Archer Wall Douglas is with the Simmons Hardware com- 
pany of St. Louis, associate editor of the Executives Mag- 
azine, and well known as a statistician and forecaster of busi- 
ness conditions. Robert H. Dugger is cashier of the Hanover 
National Bank, Ashland, Virginia; H. J. Littlefield is with the 
Edison Lamp Works of Harrison, New Jersey; A. C. 
Williams is farm loan commissioner, Washington, D. ©.; 
G. L. Wooley is seeretary-treasurer of the Louisiana Farm 
sureau Cotton Growers Cooperative Association and formerly 
an officer of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans; Edward M. Andel is on the staff of the Banker 
Trust Company, New York City . 

* 7 * * 
O assist in planning for pre-holiday business, THE 
Bankers Monraty presents in this issue several helpful 
articles on Christmas Club operation, distribution of 
Christmas greetings, and employe activities. These appea? 
on pages 24, 25, 26, and 27. 
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CRITTALL 
Steel Casements 
President’s Office, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


At left, Office of Chairman of thé Board. Graham. 
Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. 


Crittall Steel Casements in varied designs 
are admirably adapted for use in the private 
offices and directors’ rooms of banks and 
trust companies. Hand made to specific re- 
quirements, they combine dignified beauty 
with extremely practical advantages of light 
and ventilation. In the larger sizes for main 
banking rooms, Crittall Casements contrib- 
ute materially to improved working condi- 
tions. They are permanent, weathertight and 


"_Alll Crittall Casements are made their maintenance cost is exceptionally low. 
of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE HOMEWOOD PEOPLES BANK OF PITTSBURGH 
W. B. McFALL, President A. G. BOAL, Cashier 


By 
SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


Any community will boast of such a building as a matter 
of civic pride. 


Hundreds of clients enthuse at the mention of Simons, 
Brittain & English because of our accomplishments together. 


We invite inquiry and investigation and will counsel with 
the prospective owner who is expecting to build, furnishing 
much valuable information without his being obligated to us. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


GEORGE J. SIMONS 
. Architect 


Pittsburgh Philadelphia Columbus 
a 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Alexander Wall Outlines — 


‘ 


ODAY’S CREDIT FORMULA 


Personal Ability, 40 Per Cent—Proper Financing, 
40 Per Cent—Condition of Industry, 20 Per Cent 


REDIT granting is just emerging 
from the realm of intuition. Prior 
to the near present, credit men were 
supposed to be born, not made. They 
have for years been held to have an in- 
tuitive sixth sense, a psychic elairvoy- 
anee, by which they could tell the good 
eredit risk from the bad. Phrenology 
has played its part in estimating the 
probable desire and ability of the risk 
to make good. It was only a few years 
ago that the credit file was an un- 
coordinated serap book, a place to put 
things, not a place from which to take 
anything. 

The older credit departments were 
collections of unrelated facts lacking 
almost completely in coordination. The 
files were more like the haystack hiding 
a needle than anything else. 

The credit man of yesterday relied 
upon his memory and his intuition. He 
guessed his loans and because his contact 
with his borrowers was personal, from 
the sermon on Sunday to the ball game 
on Saturday, he was largely successful. 

The most recent recognition of the 
importance of facts, and of relating ° 
facts to each other, suggests that credit 
granting may be developed into a more 
exact process. If this can be done, it 
will mean much to business, as factors of 
safety can be set where they belong, 
according to type, and credit generally © Bosiract 
Vitalized. Exact knowledge when record- 
ed, tabulated and coordinated is becoming 












pose almost as well as the “three r’s” of 
our early school days. 

“Character, Capacity and Capital” 
as essential elements ‘to safe credit grant- 
ing cannot be denied, but the effort for 
alliteration has“ voided or at least be- 
fogged the inward meaning of the word 
and the problem. 

Under “character” we are prone to 
speak of the moral risk and limit our- 
selves largely to the ethical side of the 
problem. “The subject must be honest.” 
Of course he must be honest, or clever 
enough to make us think him so, before 
we will loan him money. But he may 
be as honest as a saint and yet as dumb 
as a jackass! 

Does his honesty alone make him a 
good risk or is a fool and his money 
still quickly parted? 

The phraseologist immediately points 
to the second “e” covering the need for 
ability. Then the first two “c’s’” are 
both used to express characteristics of 
the.personal element of the risk and are 
used jointly simply for alliteration. 

Why use two words to describe what 
we want? Why not eall this factor 
what it is, “the personal element” in 
the risk? If we do so, then, under this 
heading, we would put the honesty, in- 
tent and ability of those operating any 
venture to which we may extend credit. 

It would cover, in one phrase, the 
whole human side of the risk. 
























Capital is of course a most important 
4 wonderful substitute for hunch and Alexander Wall, secretary- thing to weigh and estimate in credit 
intuition. treasurer of The Robert Morris granting. But it does not mean just 
In almost every book or article on this Associates, presents here the the capital sum at the disposal of the 
subject of credit we find the “three first of a series on bank credits. business. The word leads to some con- 
¢s” advanced as defining the elements The next will be on financial fusion as between the net worth of the 
of credit standing. The alliteration is statements and will appear in operation and its character of invest- 
enchanting and when first used as a the December number. ment. 


tateh phrase probably served its pur- To have a large net worth may seem 


10 ° 


to provide ample capital. But the 
division of it into various types of assets 
and its relations to other financing may 
be more important than the amount of 
the capital itself. This one phase of 
the not only the supply of 
capital, but its intelligent distribution 
into assets and the various relations be- 
tween it and other asset or liability 
items. It is the financial element and 
this phrase is far more inclusive and 
complete than the word “Capital.” 
There is another important 
matter to be considered in the question 
of credit granting, not so generally found 
in the alliterative phrases. This is the 
general and specific condition of busi- 
ness. 


risk is 


most 


As the evele of business moves 
from depression to revival and activity, 
the pressure lessens on separate units. 
As we go from prosperity through crisis 
to depression, certain risks fail to make 
the grade. If business activity had eon- 
tinued, many failures might have re- 
mained fairly successful. With prices 
actively rising and inventories showing 
speculative profits, there exists a con- 
dition in which a management can 
succeed that will fail when prices turn 
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the “sellers’ market”—it may require a 
high degree of ability to exist in “a 
buyers’ market.” 

A good many operatives in successful 
enterprises, having saved some money, 
desire to branch out as manufacturers 
or merchants. Their probability of 
success depends to a great extent, not 
alone upon their integrity, character, or 
capital, but upon the condition of the 
industry. The field may already be 
crowded with well-known competing 
houses that are existing rather than 
prospering. 

The failure of an individual to succeed 
ia such a venture may be almost wholly 
due to the business conditions. The 
older house with some accumulation of 
surplus from the prosperous years may 
be able to starve a while, but such 
starvation to the beginner in the field 
may easily be fatal. 

Three general elements, then, must be 
very carefully considered by the credit 
grantor: 

1. The personal element, both ethical 
and productive. 

2. The financial element, both capital 
and its method of investment. 


specific line of business. 

These elements are not of equal value. 
At times, the relative importance shifts 
from one to another but on the average, 
it is quite logical to put the personal and 
financial elements on an equal basis, one 
being as important as the other. It js 
also probable that good management and 
substantial capital with good finaneing 
will over-balance a period of bad busi- 
The otherwise sound concern 
should weather a reasonable period of 
depression with nothing more serious 
than loss of profits and possible curtail. 
ment of dividends. It would seem fair 
to assume that the general condition of 
business might have about half the 
effect of either management or financing 
on the probable success of any one 
venture. 

Therefore we may assume, as a start- 
ing point, that 40 per cent of the com- 
pany’s probability of success rests on the 
personal side of the risk, 40 per cent 
on its proper financing and 20 per cent 
on the condition of general or specific 
business. 


ness. 


The Personal Side 


creases. 


downward and selling competition in- 


It is fairly easy to prosper in as a_ whole 


3. The general condition of business 
and the 


Not a great while ago the extension 
of credit was largely localized. This 


condition of a (Continued on page 70) 
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1926 A BANNER YEAR [ff 


W HEN the complete records for 1926 are 

available, they promise to show that the 
industrial year has been the most profitable of 
any since the close of the war. It is doubtful 
if there has ever been a time when wealth has 
been so widely distributed and when the stand- 
ard of living was so high. 

This is due in part, to our great natural re- 
sources, in part to the efficiency of our business 
organization and labor, and in part to the enter- 
prise of our business executives and, finally, 
in part to the combination of world conditions 
of which we have been able to take advantage. 
The growth of bank deposits, and especially 
savings deposits, the increase in Building and 
Loan Associations, home ownership, life in- 
surance and employe ownership of corporation 
stock are but a few indications of prosperity. 

The policy of high wages is generally ac- 
cepted. Hand in hand with that has gone high 
efficiency of labor, with the result that there is 
a very great purchasing power in our own 
country. 

Along with the enormous increase in the con- 
suming power of our own people has gone a 
marked increase in our foreign trade. We are 
reaching out and finding markets in all parts 
of the world for a great variety of our products 
and these products are frequently high quality 


By 
Dr. W. F. 
GEPHART 


Vice President 
First National Bank 
in St. Louis 





and do not find their markets on a basis of 
their lower price. However, one of the chief 
characteristics of our manufacturing industry 
is the low price at which we are able to sell 
quality products, due chiefly to our large scale 
unified and standardized productive organiza- 
tion. 

The crop yield is, on the whole, satisfactory, 
and while prices of some farm products are 
not entirely pleasing to the farmer, yet as a 
whole, the purchasing power of the farmer at 
the close of the year will be greater than at 
any time since the drastic fall in prices in the 
post-war period. 




































MAXY eastern institutions have 
maintained house attorneys for 
years but it is only recently that banks 
generally have adopted the practice. 
Necessity and convenience have grad- 
ually demonstrated the advantage of an 
attorney as an integral part of a bank’s 
administrative personnel. 

The growing number of house at 
torneys shows that the infrequent prac- 
tice of a few older eastern banks has 
broadened into a forward step 
coming into deserved popularity, and 
that the maintenance of a resident legal 
department has passed the stage of ex- 
periment. 

In its inception, the practice of keep- 
ing a house attorney arose not so much 
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from chanee. It so 
happened that an officer of the bank was 
an attorney, and thus immediate and 
minor questions were referred to him. 
He was an officer first, and an attorney 
as an after-thought. As time went on, 
it was seen that definite legal knowledge 
for instant reference by the bank in its 
daily business was a valuable asset, and 
a safeguard against situations 
nigkt otherwise invite litigation. 

It is easy to perceive that from this 
beginning the next step was to appoint 
aman for his legal knowledge first and 
his banking knowledge afterward. In 
this second stage the attorney when not 
engaged in untangling legal snarls was 
busy at his duties as an officer; he was 
aconsulting, but not a practicing lawyer, 
who yet spent much of his time in the 
ordinary activities of a bank’s officer. 

But as time went on, and banking 
developed into a broad and even dra- 
matie field covering almost every busi- 
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counsel. 








HE duties of the house attorney do 

not conflict with those of general 
The general counsel could not 
profitably delegate either a member of 
the firm or a part of the. firm’s office, to 
handle the multitude of legal questions 
that come up for discussion each day. 


THE HOUSE ATTORNEY 
1. HIS QUALIFICATIONS 


Should he be a banker first and a lawyer afterwards? 
Or, should he be a combination lawyer-banker P 


By CHARLES JOSEF CAREY 


Altorney for The American Bank, San Francisco, California 


ness line, the need was felt for having 
a legal counselor on duty every hour of 
the day, with whom instant contact 
could be made by the officers in case of 
need. 

To fill this need the banking pro- 


fession -naturally looked to the legal 
profession, and started to engage 


to devote themselves to the 
Hence arose the post of 


counselors 
new need. 
house attorney. 

The duties of this attorney do not 


conflict with those of general counsel. 








HIS is the first of two arti- 

cles written by Mr. Carey 
exclusively for THE BANK. 
ERS MONTHLY. and discuss- 
ing the qualifications and 
duties of the bank’s house 
attorney. The second article 
will be published in the De- 


cember number. 








Every bank of any size retains one and 
sometimes more than one legal firm, on 
a continuous basis, to contend with the 
larger problems, to keep the bank out of 
litigation or ably defend it when it is so 
engaged, and to pursue to determination 
in the courts major causes in which the 
bank is plaintiff. But these firms are 
seldom in the same building as the bank, 
and even if so, could not profitably del- 
egate to the multitude of legal questions 
daily arising either a member of the firm 
or a part of the firm’s office. Neither 





the bank nor general counsel could 
afford to work on this basis. The gen- 
eral counsel’s duties are well under- 
stood; they are a court of appeal on 
major opinions, and prosecute or de- 
fend major legal actions. Where there 
is a house attorney he should be pre- 
pared to assist them wherever possible, 
and on the other hand should feel that 
he may appeal to them when needing 
guidance; he should consult with them 
on the advisability of opinion or action 
when he feels the necessity of sharing 
responsibility before taking an im- 
portant step. The liason between house 
attorney and general counsel should be 
employed for mutual benefit and for the 
safety of the bank which employs them. 

If I have made clear the post of the 
house attorney and his relation to gen- 
eral counsel, I may pass on to the qual- 
ifieations for the position. And in 
noting these qualifications the writer 
wishes not to infer that he is possessed 
of them, but rather to indicate his idea, 
gained from experience, of those special- 
ized branches of the law with which a 
house attorney should be con- 
versant. 

The age of specialization has made 
its mark, and a good mark, on all pro- 
fessions, particularly those of medicine 
and law. The general practitioners in 
medicine, and also in dentistry, have 
yielded to the diagnosticians, and 
specialists. ‘ 

Men give their lives to pursue and 
segregate a bacillus or an atom, and to 
find a relief for a single affliction. The 
general practitioner in the law has 
erystallized into a consultant, or office 

(Continued on page 83) 
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URING the last decade the manufac- 

tured gas industry of the United 
States more than doubled its sales. In 
1915 they were 204,000,000,000 cubic 
feet; in 1925 they exceeded 421,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet. 

This was the industry’s answer to pre- 
dictions that its death warrant had been 
written by the general acceptance of the 
electric light in place of gas illumina- 
tion. 

Sales of gas for illuminating purposes, 
before the day of the electric light, were 
the mainstay of the gas business. When 
electricity gave the congenital crape 
hangers an excuse for moaning, there 
were: leaders who said, “We are selling 
heat in its most usable form. Wherever 
heat is required, there is our market.” 

Following this reasoning, an aggres- 
sive sales policy increased the consump- 
tion of gas in fields where it was already 


20,000 NEW USES 


FOR 


GAS 


BENEFIT INDUSTRY 


By BERNARD J. MULLANEY 


Vice President, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago 


a proved Scientific 
developed new uses. 

The industry’s attitude towards its 
product changed. When gas was used 
for illumination, its quality was meas- 
ured in candle power. Now it is rated 
by its heat content measured in British 
thermal units. 


success, research 


Absorption of the cooking load for 
gas was well on the way before electric- 
ity took away any hurtful part of the 
lighting load. From domestie cooking, 
it was but a step to consideration of do- 
inestie heating. The possibilities in 
this field alone are an assurance of 
opportunities in the gas industry for 
growth and expansion to limits beyond 
estimate. 


Nearly Half Our Population Is 
Served By Gas 


Some idea of the predominant posi- 
tion of the gas industry in the domestic 
field is obtained from the figures com- 
piled by the American Gas Association. 
These show that approximately 52,000,- 
000 persons in the United States are 
served by gas through the use of 9,800,- 
000 stoves, 3,400,000 water heaters, 
4,400,000 space heaters and multiplying 
numbers of central house-heating in- 
stallations. This is desirable and profit- 
able business, increasing steadily as new 
customers at the rate of about 400,000 
a year are being added to service mains. 

The increases 
from year to year as the population in- 


domestie use of gas 


ereases, and to this should be added a 
steadily increased per capita consump- 
tion, as the cleanliness, economy and de- 
pendability of this essential fuel is 
better appreciated by the American 
people. 

What of the future domestic load of 
gas companies? Will it be developed 
along existing __ lines space 
heaters, water heaters, incinerators, and 
such like—or will the industry strike out 
into newer fields of utilization? 

The answer is that the industry will 
spare no effort in building up its present 
domestic load, and, in addition, will take 
full advantage of the possibilities exist- 
ing in house heating, house cooling and 
refrigeration. Only one is an innova- 
tion—housecooling. The industry 
already has a substantial househeating 
load and the development of the use of 
gas for household refrigeration has been 
going on for several years. 

Consider househeating. 1919, 
sales of gas-fired househeating appli- 
ances have increased more than 2,000 per 
cent. One manufacturer alone reports 
annual sales of 50,000 units, which, for 
that company, is an increase of 6,000 
per cent over 1919. 

The latest figures show that installa- 
tions of gas-fired househeating units are 
being made at the rate of about 100,000 
a vear. One of the best selling argu- 
ments in favor of the gas-heated home 
is that the basement or cellar, formerly 
given over to coal, ashes, wood and a 


stoves, 


gas 


Since 


— of the new uses for gas are shown in the pictures below. At the left, you see a 
cereal roaster that uses 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas per month. At the right is a pie 
machine that makes 27,000 pies in one night, the baking being done with gas. 
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large coal furnace, can, with a gas-fired 
unit, be made into a playroom for the 
children, or a billiard room, thus adding 
a new room to the home. 

The introduction of house heating on 
a huge scale, without a compensating 
load would bring with it 
problems of a serious nature. 


engineering 
It is this 
situation which has caused the gas en- 
gineer to investigate other fields, notably 
refrigeration and artificial cooling of 
homes. 
At the 
types of 
chines. 
absorption 


present time there are two 


gas-fired refrigerating 
These are the adsorption and 
Both work equally 
well with gas fuel, the operation being 


ma- 
tv pes. 


noiseless and the cost of maintenance and 
upkeep being low enough to make their 
use practicable in the average home. 
Gas-fired ice machines are for sale by 
gas companies and there is a steadily 
growing demand for them. 

Coincident with the 
of gas-fired refrigeration comes the an- 
nouncement that, with the employment 
of better building methods, especially 
as applied in proper insulation, the time 
is at hand when the American people 
will give serious thought to the matter of 
having their homes artificially cooled in 
summer. 


Gas Will Cool The Homes of 
The Future 

One engineer who is a specialist on 
gas refrigeration says that homes in a 
few years will use gas as an ideal cooling 
agent in summer as they use it for a heat- 
ing medium during winter. “Here,” 
he says, “is a potential load which, when 
added to the load built up by gas-fired 
refrigerating, will offset the heavy 
househeating peaks and put the gas in- 
dustry in a position where it can give 
the public all the gas it needs, and at 
the same time keep the temperature of 


mechandising 


Gas has many surprising applications. 


homes at about 


68 degrees the year 
around, as recommended by doctors and 
health officials.” 

Many believe in a coming era of effee- 
tive conservation of all natural re- 
sources. They time, not 
only when oil will be reserved for pur- 
poses of transportation by land and sea 


foresee the 


HIS is the second of a 

series of articles on im- 
portant industries. The 
third will appear in the 
December issue. They con- 
tain facts every banker 
should know. 


and air, but also when the burning of 
raw fuel of any kind, ineluding eoal, 
will be forbidden. They believe the 
necessity for conservation, together 
with the growing sense of the economic 
waste and the loss of health and effie- 
iency as a result of smoke, will result 
in prohibition of the burning of coal by 
the individual. Then there is the enor- 
mous waste of potential efficiency when 
coal is burned in the raw state for direet 
heating or for steam making. The 
burning of gaseous fuel for all processes 
in which heat is required is am eventual- 
ity frequently predicted. 

As late as 1910, only five per cent of 
the total output of gas was used for in- 


To- 


dustrial and commercial purposes. 
day the ratio is upwards of 25 per cent, 


and rapidly increasing. During the last 
ten years the consumption of gas in 
manufacturing plants 
1000 per cent. 

A few 


engineers 


has inereased 


years ago, gas 


were proud to 


Here are pictures of the largest gas-fired 


sausage smoke house in the world 


‘ 
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announce that their product was used 
in 1,000 different heating applications. 
Recently, the list was revised to inelude 
5,000 and the latest estimate is 
from an English engineer who says that 
more than 21,000 trade processes are 
now being carried out with the aid of 


gas. 


uses, 


Six Advantages of Gas That Makes 

Future Secure 
What advantages does gas offer? 
Briefly, they are as follows: 

Improvement in quality, and economy 
in manufacture of the product, owing to 
perfect heat control. 

Marked increase in production. 

Fuel storage space eliminated. 

Elimination of capital tied up in fuel 
investment. 

Elimination of smoke and-of the nui- 
sance of ash removal. 

Better working conditions for indus- 
trial employes and increased man- 
power efficiency. ‘ 

Consider the significance of this in- 
dustrial heating load from the financial 
side. The average domestic customer 
uses gas about 16 per cent of the time 
during the year. Hotels, bakeries and 
newspapers use gas about 28 per cent 
of the time during the year. In con- 
trast to these loads, industrial gas con- 
sumers such as steel, ceramic, automobile 
and packing industries use gas, on the 


(Conttnued on page 34) 


Looking into one of the smoke rooms in 
which the smoking process is hurried by 
the use of gas 





DEVELOP MEN 


IF YOU’D INCREASE BANK BUSINESS 


—— banks as a whole, the de- 
posits and customer lists have been 
increased by steady and intelligent edu- 
cational work which has taught thou- 
sands of Americans to know more and 
more about banking. 

Various institutions, under the leader- 
ship of various men, have headed up this 
work of education until it has become 
almost a function of every Amercian 
bank that exists today. Charles H. 
Sabin and Francis Sisson have done it 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. Fred Ellsworth has done it 
with the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. W. R. More- 
house has done it with the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
W. W. Douglas has done it with the 
Bank of Italy in San Francisco (and 
one or two other places.) Guy Cooke 
has done it with the First National 
Bank of Chicago. Marvin Holderness 
has done it with the First National Bank 
of St. Louis, and others. 

I have heard a thousand interesting 
anecdotes on new business effort and 
here is just one of them, told me by 
Fred Ellsworth, now vice president of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans, and formerly secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

While he was with the Guaranty Trust 
Mr. Ellsworth and the then President, 
Mr. Sabin, decided to pick out one 
thousand banks whose accounts the 
Guaranty wanted and had perfectly 
logical reasons for expecting to get. 
They were going to send each of these 
banks a letter once a month for a year. 
Mr. Ellsworth prepared the letters and 
brought them to Mr. Sabin for inspec- 
tion. Mr. Sabin looked them over care- 
fully, ruminated for a moment, picked 
up a pad and wrote something as 
follows: 

Mr. John Smith, President, 

Blank National Bank, 

Blankville, Mo. 

I have just been looking over a 
series of Twelve letters which it is 
planned to send you once a month, 
soliciting your account for the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

But wouldn’t you rather save 
yourself the trouble of reading all 
these letters by opening your 
account right now? 

Yours very trvlv, 
Charles H. Sabin 
President 


It takes personal contact by the trained 
banker with selected customers to 
soundly develop any financial institution 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


The point of this story is that nearly 
every progressive bank traces its pro- 
gress back to the aggressive new busi- 
ness effort of a high executive, an ex- 
ecutive high enough to control the bank 
and every one in it. It takes personal 
contact by the trained banker with the 
selected customer to soundly develop any 
financial institution. 

I had a splendid apprenticeship in 
this sort of banking under Mr. Breckin- 
ridge Jones, former president and now 


hbo accompanying article 
is a talk before the contact 
personnel of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, immediately follow- 
ing the American Bankers 
Association convention 
which Mr. Knapp attended. 
“In other businesses,” Mr. 
Knapp says, “it may be pos- 
sible for one set of men to 
manufacture a commodity 
while others sell it—and the 
production department may 
be as ignorant of selling as 
the sales department is of 
production— but this does 
not goin banking. The man 
who has bank service for sale 
must be able to manufacture 
and sell it at the same time.”’ 


chairman of the board of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
Mr. Jones organized the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company in 1890 and 
opened its doors as its secretary, with a 
set of duties that included every single 
one of its activities, and at a salary prob- 
ably smaller than that of most bank ex- 
ecutives today. From the very start he 
was a personal salesman of the trust 
company’s services. He was almost a 
newcomer in St. Louis and entirely a 
newcomer in the field of banking, but 
he personally solicited practically every 
account that the Mississippi Valley 
Trust opened in its early months and 
for years, and even up to the time when 
I knew him, he was its top producer of 
business. I have heard him tell of the 
early days when he thought nothing of 
packing a grip, going to New York, in- 
troducing himself to Charles Stillman, 
president of the National City Bank, 


and getting a big deposit from him for 
a trust company that he had never heard 
of, getting so close to him at the same 
time that Mr. Stillman invited him to 
dinner and became eventually a good- 
sized stockholder, in Mr. Jones’ bank, 

When advertising commenced to be 
used by banks and trust companies, the 
Mississippi Valley was one of the first 
to take advantage of it, though it must 
be said at this point that it had strong 
and constantly strengthening competition 
in the advertising of that prince of ad- 
vertising bankers, Festus J. Wade of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 
Mr. Jones always took the keenest per- 
sonal interest in plans for advertising 
and solicitation, and it was pretty hard 
to work out a solicitation plan or an 
advertising policy that he could not 
improve. 

It was in the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company that I first saw the extreme 
knottiness of the problem of coordinat- 
ing loan policies with account-getting 
policies and of coordinating advertising 
effort with direct solicitation effort on 
the part of officers, clerical employes and 
full-time solicitation personnel. 

In 1922 I suggested to the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company something that 
has since become effective in a number of 
banks and trust companies I know. That 
was the appointment of a new business 
committee of the board of directors, this 
committee to be in constant executive 
supervision of the bank’s progressive 
activities and to see that they coordinate 
well with its conservative policies. For 
membership on such a committee, the 
active and aggressive members of the 
official staff, who happen also to be 
directors, are first considered and their 
membership is supplemented by that of 
the aggressive personalities on the 
board, the men who understand _ busi- 
ness development in their own commer- 
cial lines and who have the sales attitude 
toward their responsibilities as directors 
of the bank. Men like this have almost 
without exception attained their posi- 
tions as officers and directors of the 
bank by personal success in banking or 
commercial life, and this personal suc- 
cess is almost invariably the result of 
sales efficiency. Consequently, they 
realize that efficient contact between 
bankers and prospective customers, on & 
man-to-man basis, must be at the heart 
of all bank development. They know 
the type of man to select for this per 


(Continued on page 41) 











The imposing interior of the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The immense pillars provide an individuality that remains 
long in the minds of all visitors. The absence of lighting fixtures, 
and the use of concealed lights helps to complete the desired effect. 


Instead of connecting the trust department on the 

second floor with the main banking room by an 

ordinary staircase, the George D. Harter Bank of 

Canton, Ohio, has made use of this ornamental 

marble stairway which is conceded to be an archi- 
tectural gem. 


The balcony in the main banking room of the Federal American 

National Bank of W ington, D. C., and the Spanish type of 

architecture provide an individuality that has resulted in a new 
impetus to the growth of the bank. 


The glistening pillars at the end of the banking room of the Plain- This detailed view of officers’ quarters in the First 

field Trust, Company of Plainfield, N. J., serve as a mental trade National Bank of Flint, Mich., is sufficient to show 

mark that is both pleasing and lasting in its impression upon the characteristic individuality in the decorations 
customers. of this banking room. 


BANK INTERIORS THAT REFLECT THE 
CHARACTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 








ALUING FACTORY SITES 


Standards for appraising industrial 
property and how best to apply them 


kK ACTORY sites differ in many re- 
spects from downtown or residential 
properties, because all parts of a 
(the front and rear,) are 
usable for manufacturing or 
Therefore, in ap- 
praising factory sites, it is preferable 


factory site 
equally 
storage purposes. 
in practieally all cases to establish a 
unit of surtace value, that is, a “square 
unit of value. Very 
seldom is it proper to appraise such sites 
on a “front foot’? or “unit front foot” 
basis. 


foot” or an “acre” 


In this respect, industrial properties 
are similar to farm lands. A farm, in 
a strictly rural district, having a small 
road frontage has the same value per 
acre as another farm having a larger 
road frotage, assuming the fertility of 
the land and the topography of the land 
to be the same. 

More elements enter into the value of 
industrial property than into the value 
of properties of any other type. To 
have the highest value, a factory site 
must be of such shape that the buildings 
can be located thereon to advantage with- 
out any loss in land area and the rail- 
road frontage be located at such a point 
that switch tracks ean be constructed to 
any desired part of the site. The grade 
of the property and drainage are im- 
portant items. 

It has been my experience that the 
actual amount of street frontage does not 
very greatly affect the square foot or 
acreage value of a factory site, unless 
it is: planned to subdivide the property 
into smaller sites. 

A very large plant oceupying 15 to 
25 aeres can efficiently oceupy a site 
having only a few hundred feet of street 
trontage—an amount sufficient for 
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Extra frontage has no value to a factory. 
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By J. D. KUNKLE 


Industrial Realtor, Cleveland, Ohio 


driveways and office buildings. Factory 
buildings are usually located at some 
distance from the property line so as to 
allow free access for conveying material 
products outside the building. 
Therefore, the advantage of light and 


and 


air gained by large street frontages are 
not essential to manufacturing concerns. 
An excess of railroad frontage adds no 
additional value for all that is required 
is sufficient to bring in a siding. 

In my opinion, the most difficult prob- 
lem confronting the appraiser of a large 
industrial tract is to establish a “square 
foot” or “acre”? unit of value which will 
stand the test when compared with deals 
on smaller areas in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

It is a proven facet that above a cer- 
tain point, large factory sites cannot be 
marketable at as high a price as the 
smaller factory sites, even though the 
location, topography and other requisites 
be the same. 

Fifteen hundred dollars per acre is 
the minimum at which desirable in- 
dustrial sites can be purchased. I know 
of many which have pur- 
chased sites for much less than $1,500 
per acre, but the great majority of in- 
dustries which locate on cheap land are 
poor eredit risks because they are re- 
moved from all required facilities and 
often fail in a very few years. The 
plant then has a resale value of only a 
small percentage of the original cost. 
This loss is from ten to fifteen times the 
amount saved by building on a cheap, 
poorly located site. 


coneerns 


Four dollars per square foot seems to 
be, in most cities, the maximum price 
paid for strictly industrial property. 


In many eases, industries have paid $10 


to $20 per square foot for a site, but 
usually the main street frontage of sue! 
property is where the value lies, and un- 
less that frontage is utilized for retail 0; 
such other purposes to which it is best 
adapted, the industry’s overhead and 
land investment are too great. 

Properties in Cleveland with railroad 
facilities, and used partly as such, have 
been marketed as high as $20 per square 
foot, but by concerns having a semi-re 
tail department in connection with man- 
ufacturing or storage. 

Considerable experience is a necessary 
qualification for a man who attempts to 
appraise an industrial building. Unless 
he has had practical experience in build- 
ing construction and estimating, he must 
have knowledge of approximate build- 
ing costs and must be in continual touch 
with the situation to keep that knowl- 
edge up to date. 

My experience is that the “eubie foot” 
unit is the most practical for appraising 
industrial plants. “Square foot” units 
are much more difficult to establish in 
large special-use buildings having a 
greater height than 16 feet between 
floors. 

It is sometimes preferable to work 
up the value upon a “cubie foot” basis 
and change the total value arrived at 
into a “square foot’? value by dividing 
the total value by the square foot area 
of the plant. 

In many cities, especially the smaller 
ones, with a depressed market for in- 
dustrial plants which was caused by the 
great over-building of such properties 
during the war and immediately there- 
after, physical value arrived at through 
any unit principle means little, as the 
market value today is merely a question 





This item in valuations is quite different when the land is to be used for homes or business houses 
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of what an interested purchaser will and 
can afford to pay. 

Perhaps every city in the United 
States has one or more vacant factories 
which ean be purchased for cash for as 
little as 25 per cent of their reproduction 
or physical value. Even in large cities, 
plants have been sold at 50 to 60 per 
cent of their value. 

With the market for industrial plants 
as it has been during the past four or 
five years, the appraiser must be 
thoroughly familiar with the market con- 
ditions. When requested to give the 
market value, he must seriously weigh 
the difference between the physical value 
as arrived at by the application of his 
different units of Value and the price 


* * 


which, in his opinion, the property will 
sell for. 

Many transactions prove, the larger 
the plant the smaller will be _ its 
sales value in comparison to its physical 
value. In the average city, a plant hav- 
ing an area up to 20,000 square feet and 
of standard construction, will sell at 
very nearly its physical value. But a 
plant of over 100,000 square feet, un- 
less it can be sold in different units, 
might be difficult to dispose of at 40 
cents on the dollar of physical valuation. 
The same is true of so-called special-use 
plants. 

The arrived at through the 
application of unit value is, of course, 
in every case, the physical value of 


value 


* * * 
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the property appraised. Where the 
applicant requested the physical value 
of his property (physical value of build- 
ings being reproduction value less de- 
preciation and obsolescence) the ap- 
praiser need not go beyond the value so 
established. But_if the market value 
is requested, being the value at which a 
purchaser could be procured within a 
reasonable time, further thought and 
study is necessary. 

Today large industrial plants in most 
cities have a market value below their 
physical value, but during boom periods 
(as in 1919-1920) when it is difficult to 
build and delays are expensive, many 
plants have a market value in excess of 
their physical value. 


* * 


“THE LOW-DOWN ON FLORIDA” 


Weak spots in the banking situation, and the 
‘‘emancipation’’—Florida’s generally sound 
condition as viewed by a Florida business man 


AM not a banker but a Florida busi- 

ness man actively engaged in business 
in the state for the past twelve years. 
During the past three years this busi- 
ness has been state-wide in its character. 
So, I should have a fair knowledge of 
general conditions in Florida as they 
effect banking as well as other lines of 
endeavor. But this article will not be 
a treatise on banking in Florida. It 
will refer to the banking situation dur- 
ing the past summer only insofar as 
that situation is a part of the general 
economie condition. 

It is quite true that there has been 


a tightening in our banks. This was 
perfectly natural. When you reeall 


that Florida went through one of the 
most violent real estate booms in Amer- 
ican history during the few months 
from January 1, 1925 to December ] 
of the same year, and that the collapse 
of this purely speculative period was 
fully as sudden as its rise, you will ap- 
preciate the fact that deposits did “fall 
off” as things slowed up in this un- 
natural and unsound development of 
the real estate business—which has been 
for years, and still is, an important 
industry here, if it may be so-called. 

But in the main, Florida bankers kept 
their feet on the ground and refused 
to be led away from established rules 
of suecessful banking by the tremendous 
teal estate activity. The result was that 
our real banks were able this summer 
to withstand the pressure of withdrawal 
of deposits and also to take eare of the 
legitimate needs of their customers. On 
June 30, at the call of the Comp- 
troller, Florida banks showed themselves 


By C. C. CARR 


stronger, more liquid and having more 
cash resources than on the same date a 
year previous. 

I have at hand a condensed state- 
ment of the banks of Orlando and 
Orange County for this period. Orlando 
is a prosperous central Florida city in 
a good county of which there are many 
in the state. The appended figures 
speak for themselves: 


Deposits of Orlando Banks 


June 30,1926 June 30, 1925 


State Bank . $6,896,559.22 $5,572,671.77 


“ E have our natural ad- 
justments just to equalize 
things like folks have who 
live anywhere else,” says the 
author in the accompanying 
article. “In California they 
sometimes have earthquakes; 
in Illinois they have floods. 
“During my twelve years 
in Florida I have known only 
two hurricanes of any vio- 
lence. One was in 1921 and 
the other has just occurred. 
Neither of these storms have 
affected the permanent char- 
acter of the state as a place 
in which to live and prosper.” 
Mr. Carr, who is president 
of the Lesan-Carr Advertis- 
ing Agency of St. Petersburg, 
Florida and New York City, 
presents here some interest- 
ing facts regarding Florida 
business conditions today. 





Orlando Bank 

& Tr. Co..... 4,972,265.85 
First National Bk. 3,204,138.17 
Bank of Orange 

& Trust Co.... 2,691,606.36 
Church St. Bank 1,114,476.99 


3,639,170.40 
2,268,547.22 


2,007,773.67 
633,546.92 





$18,879,046.59 $14,121,709.98 
Increase during 1926 ......... $4,757,336.61 


Deposits In Banks of Orange County 
June 30,1926 June 30, 1925 


$ 950,959.72 
* $56,656.11 


Bank of Winter 
Park 

Union State Bank, 
Winter Park .. 

Bank of Winter 
oo eee 


479,715.94 
1st Natl. Bank, 


Winter Garden. 287,258.98 205,255.00 
State Bk., Apopka 592,849.27 435,401.00 
Bank of Oakland. 208,441,48 259,871,25 


Bank of Ocoee.. 
Bank of Maitland 


214,272.45 
65,843.66 


167,752.80 
Not open 





$3,697,062.23 $3.055,611.82 


Increase during year 1926....... $641,450.41 
Total Deposits County and City 
| arr $22,576,108.82 


Total Deposits County and City 


Banks, 1925 17,177,321.80 


Increase during 1926 ........ $ 5,398,787.02 


Of course the sudden tightening due 
to equally sudden changed conditions in 
real estate activity found the weak spots 
in our banking fabric. These weak 
spots were two in number. 

One was a condition we had allowed 
to grow upon us,—a system of chain 
banks which continued their revolving 
operations until it was discovered that 
they had no real “head nor tail” when 
the crisis came, and were simply trying 
to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps, as chain banks so often do. 

The other was the birth of the typical 
“real estate bank” which springs up 
during a boom. The founders turned 
the newly franchised institution over to 
a group of promoters who obtained 
stock control and proceeded to divert 
the deposits and other resources of the 
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bank into loans which were predicated 
on speculative operations, generally 
those in which the promoters themselves 
were interested. With the collapse of 
the boom, these real estate banks failed 
with attendant grief to depositors and 
stockholders, chiefly the former. 
Fortunately, we had only a few of 
these. There were less than six actual 
failures of the “mushroom” banks. In 
several cities the real banks of the com- 
munity prevented a failure by absorp- 
tion or consolidation even at a substan- 
tial monetary loss to the sound institu- 
tions which stepped into the breach. 
However, they were glad to do it to 
save the good name of their community 
and to prevent individual suffering. In 
a few cases, the condition had become 
so in these real estate institutions, that 
the legitimate banks could not afford to 


* 





* 


SHALL A BANK SELL BONDS TO 
ITS TRUST DEPARTMENT? 


A practical discussion and a rational conclusion. 
This is a question that has probably concerned 


every department 


HEN the bank is making invest- 
ments for a trust fund, shall the 
commission or concession be retained 
by the bank or passed on to the trust? 

Both from the ethical and the legal 
standpoints, there seems to be but one 
answer to this question. The obligation 
of a trustee to his trust is a strict and 
sacred duty. His management of the 
trust estate must be entirely disinter- 
ested, solely in the interest of the bene- 
ficiary, without profit to himself except 
for the compensation provided in the 
trust agreement or by law. 

In the courts, he will be held strictly 
accountable for his actions according to 
these standards. If he makes a real 
estate loan for the trust investment and 
keeps the commission, or buys a block of 
bonds and makes a profit, or invests in 
securities of a character not suitable to 
his capacity as trustee, he takes a per- 

‘ fectly definite responsibility. The bene- 
ficiary under the trust can hold him to 
account and foree him to make good 
any losses which result from such action. 

All this is very clear. It defines the 
position of the individual trustee and 
goes back in legal history to a time long 
before corporate trustees were thought 
of. When trust business first began to 
be done by the trust companies which 
were the original corporate trustees, a 
strict attitude on this question was very 
generally maintained. 

It was not long, however, before the 
matter was complicated by the entrance 
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take them over and receivership was the 
only way out. 

The chain bank story is a typical one. 
There were 65 small state banks in 
Florida in a chain which controlled di- 
rectly 80 banks in Georgia and had 
indirect control over a much larger 
number in that state. All of these 
looked to the parent institution. 

For several years all Florida banks 
have had more money on deposit than 
they could loan loeally. The real banks 
contented themselves with 


the per- 
centage earned on call money in New 
York and on the other customary 


sources of income from quickly con- 
vertible paper. 

The chain banks, which were allowing 
their “control” to do their thinking for 
them, accepted the seven per cent yield 
offered in Georgia and permitted the 


* * 
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bank 


installing a trust 





By WALKER VAN RIPER 


of many trust companies into the bond 
business. Then the question was: “If 
the trust department buys investments 
from the bond department, shall the 
bond department operate without profit 
so far as the trust department is con- 
cerned, or shall an allowance be made 
for overhead expense, or shall the bond 
department keep the underwriting profit 
and allow the trust department a bank- 
er’s concession, or shall the trust depart- 
ment pay the regular retail price and 
the bond department make the entire 
profit, or shall transactions between the 
two departments be forbidden entirely ?” 

You may imagine that among differ- 
ent trust companies every possible an- 
swer to the problem was made. 
company which kept itself strictly out 
of the bond business might follow the 
straight and narrow path without much 
difficulty. But once a bond department 
was established, the difficulties were 
complicated immeasurably. 

Many of the leading trust companies 
decided that the proper solution was to 
prohibit transactions between the two 
departments. In former days bond men 
used to get a great kick out of buying 
a block of bonds from the bond depart- 
ment of a trust company, walking across 
the lobby, and selling to the trust depart- 
ment. 

But aside from this performance 
which was of more or less frequent 
occurence, there was another objection 
to this method. The bond department 





A trust © 








parent company to place their surplus 
in Georgia farm loans predicated large- 
lv on the peach and cotton crops. Thep 
the sudden deflation of deposits came 
in Florida and whereas the sound banks 
were able to liquidate quickly, the chain 
banks found an aching void in their 
desperate calls for cash from Georgia, 
There were too many peaches this year 
and not enough cotton. The inevitable 
erash resulted, carrying with it a conm- 
plete failure of the Georgia chain and 
a court investigation of the parent com- 
pany. 

The generally sound condition of 
Florida has already enabled some of 
these chain banks to re-open, due to the 
fact that they have been wrested from 
the chain and are “emancipated,” to use 
the expression of a Lake County citizen, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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was often getting profits indirectly from 
purchases made by the trust department 
even when the purchases were actually 
made from a competing bond organiza- 
tion. This was due to the nature of 
syndicate operations. 

Take for example any issue of bonds 
which is purchased by a syndicate in- 
cluding the bond department of a trust 
company. The trust department of that 
trust company cannot buy any bonds of 
that issue from anyone without indirect- 
ly profiting the bond department, for 
every sale of the bonds profits all the 
syndicate members. 

This situation was of almost daily 
occurence and there was no way to meet 
it strictly without prohibiting the trust 
department from buying any securities 
of any issues in which the bond depart- 
ment was in any way interested. This 
answer was, of course, entirely imprac- 
tical. There seemed to be, then, n0 
really consistent practice possible. 

‘As time went on almost every trust 
company had the experience of an it 
vestment made for the trust department 
going wrong. When this occurred, there 
was never but one thing to do, and that 
was for the trust company to make good. 
It really made no difference whether 4 
legal liability had arisen because of the 
trustee having profited by the particular 
investment or whether the trust had been 
handled with the most meticulous striet- 
ness. If an investment went wrong, there 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PEPTRPLSERALO ET Rae 


¢ Would you prefer a warehouse re- 
ceipt on grain stored in the 10,000- 
000-bushel warehouse above or on the 
grain in the farmer’s crib below? It 
seems like a foolish question, yet 
many bankers fail to demand receipts 
from public warehouses under govern- 


ment supervision. 
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By H. S. YOHE 
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¢ Shrinkage and weather damage, 
and free access to any one are the 
serious hazards on chattel security in 
the farmer’s hands. Protection against 
shrinkage, weather damage, and theft 
is afforded in the huge elevoator. 


Government men frequently inspect 


this warehouse and its contents. 


GILT-EDGED COLLATERAL 
ON FARM PRODUCTS © 


In charge of the Administration of United States Warehouse Act, United States Department of Agriculture 


HEN Congress came to draft the 
United States Warehouse Act, it 
recognized, first, that a great deal of the 
farmer’s cotton and other agricultural 
produce never reached a warehouse. 
It concluded that the ony way it could 
tap the financial centers was to have that 
cotton, or whatever other agricultural 
product was in question, converted into 
some form of paper or collateral which 
would represent definite value to the 
banker. 

Congress recognized that, with the 
farm produce not in storage, but lying 
about on the farm, the farmer had no 
collateral which a bank would be inter- 
ested in, and so it decided that the thing 
to do was to work out a law creating a 
warehouse receipt of some value. 

Recognizing that the farmers were re- 
luetant to place their products in stor- 
age, it said, “There must be something 
Written into this law which will en- 
courage on the part of the farmer the 
proper storage of agricultural pro- 
duets,” 

Then it asked, “Why does the farmer 
hesitate to store?” and it found this con- 
dition: that too frequently after he had 
Placed his products in a warehouse and 
received a so-called warehouse receipt 


therefor, when he came to have delivery 
made of his products, the products were 
not there. 

No one section of the country had a 
monopoly of that condition; it has ex- 
isted in New England, in the South, in 
the grain-producing sections of the 
Middle West, and on the Pacifie Coast. 
Moreover, it is not a thing of the past; 
it happens almost every month. 

Then Congress decided, in the second 
place, that there must be something 
written into this law which would aim 
deliberately and effectively at breaking 
up unsound and evil practices in ware- 
housing. If the farmer continued to 
have the experiences which he had al- 
ready had in many sections, he would 
certainly not put his goods into a ware- 
house unless he had some assurance that 
the goods would be there when he called 
for them. 

Then, in the third place, Congress 
recognized that in view of the condition 
of agriculture, it was quite essential that 
something should be written into this law 
which would encourage orderly market- 
ing of agricultural products. 

What do I mean by orderly market- 
ing? I mean simply some means which 
would make it unnecessary for the farm- 


er within a month or two following the 
harvesting of his crops to dump them on 
the market to pay off maturing produe- 
tion credits. 

So, in the last place, Congress said, 
“This law must be so worded as to pro- 
vide for an administration which will 
develop a form of ‘warehouse receipt 
that will tell a true story of the products 
represented by the receipt, and that will 
be acceptable generally to the bankers as 
security for loan purposes.” 

Here, then, are the four big purposes 
of the Warehouse Act: (1) to en- 
courage proper storage of agricultural 
products; (2) to eliminate unsound and 
evil practices in warehousing; (3) to 
encourage orderly marketing of agricul- 
tural products; and (4) to develop sound 
warehouse collateral. 

When the law was first passed, it 
referred to only four products—cotton, 
grain, wool, and tobacco. In 1923, 
however, Congress amended the law re- 
moving that limitation, and today, in 
addition to these four staples, the follow- 
ing products may be stored under the 
provisions of the Warehouse Act: the 
late erop of potatoes, broom corn, 
peanuts in the shell, dry beans, dry 
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(Continued on page 32) 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR 1926-1927 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN 


Ist Vice President 
THOMAS R. PRESTON 
President the Hamilton Trust 
and Savings Bank of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Officers of the National Bank Division 
President Charles W. Carey, president of 
the First National Bank of 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Vice President Elmer A. Onthank, president 
of the Safety Fund National 
Bank of Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive E. H. Sensenich, president of 
Committe the West Coast National Bank 
(3 year term)of Portland, Oregon 
ist Federal Re-F. B. Washburn, president of 
District the Mechanics National Bank 
of Worcester, Mass. 
Sth Federal Re-R. F. MeNally, vice president 
District of the National Bank of Com 
merce of St. Louis 
9th Federal Re-J. W. Barton, vice president 
District of the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
11th Federal R. E. Harding, vice president 
Reserve Dis- of the Fort Worth National 
trict Bank of Fort Worth, Texas 


serve 
serve 


serve 


Officers of the State Bank Division 


President G. E. Bowerman, president of 
the Fremont County Bank of 
Sugar City, Idaho. 

Vice President M. H. Malott, president of 
the Citizens Bank of Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Committee M. Plin Beebe, president of 
Executive the Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich, 
South Dakota. 

L. A. Andrew, president of the 
Citizens Savings Bank, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. 


Officers of the Savings Bank 
Division 
President W. R. Morehouse, vice pres 
ident of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif 


President 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago 


Vice President George L. Woodward, treas 
urer of the South Norwalk 
Savings Bank of South Nor 
walk, Conn. 

Executive L. Howard Mann, vice pres- 

Committee ident of the American Secur- 
ity and Trust Co. of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Austin McLanahan, president 
of the Savings Bank of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
A. C. Robinson, president of 
the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburg, Pa. 
R. C. Van Denberg, vice pres 
ident of the Savings Bank of 
Utica, Utica, New York. 


Officers of the Trust Company 
Divison 


President Edward J. Fox, president of 

the Easton Trust Company of 

Easton, Pa. 

Vice President Walter S. McLucas, chairman 
of the board, Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas _ City, 
Missouri. 

Executive James H. Perkins, president 

Committee of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company of New York 
City. 
J. Sheppard Smith, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Miss 
ouri. 
W. J. Stevenson, vice president 
of the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice 
president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Raleigh, N. C 


J. Arthur House, president, 


2nd Vice President 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice president of the Union 
Trust Company and chairman of 


the board of the Lake Shore Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago 


Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Clearing House Section 

President John P. Downing, vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens Union 
National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky. 

Vice PresidentO. Howard Wolfe, cashier of 
the Philadelphia Girard Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, 
> 


Hal Y. Lemon, vice president 
of the Commercial Trust Com 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri. 
James R. Leavall, vice pres- 
ident of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Executive 
Committee 
(3 years) 


Officers of the State Secretaries 
Section 


President Harry G. Smith, secretary of 
the Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation, of Louisville, Ky. 
1st. Vice Pres.William A. Philpott, Jr., sec 
retary of the Texas Bankers 
Association, of Dallas, Texas. 
2nd Vice Pres.Frank Warner, secretary of 
the Iowa Bankers Association, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Robert E. Wait, secretary of 
the Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation of Little Rock, Ark. 
The above officers constitute the 
Board of Control, together 
with Eugene P. Gum, _sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Bank 
ers Association of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. and C. F. Zimmer- 
man, secretary of the Penn 
sylvania Bankers Association 
of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


Secy-Treas. 
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Courtesy Warner Bros. 


The delegates to the American Bankers Association who visited the movie studios at Hollywood during the time of the convention at Los Angeles 


OPTIMISM THE KEY-NOTE 
OF A.B. A. MEETING 


PTIMISM was distinetly the key 
note of the American Bankers 
Association convention in Los Angeles 


on October 4-7 when more than 4,000 
bankers and their families gathered 
together from all parts of the country. 
The business during the four 
convention davs were crowded with dis- 
banking methods, the 
farm situation, branch banking and other 
important topics, while Los Angeles 
entertained the visitors rovally with a 
calendar of social events which included 
sight tours, receptions, 
dances, a trip to the movie studios and 
a day’s outing on Catalina Island. 
Oscar Wells, the retiring president 
who presided during the convention, 
summed up the optimistic business out- 
look when he said, “We may have in 
the next few months a striking verifiea- 
tion of the belief that conditions have 
developed that tend to relieve the United 
States of the violent contrasts in the busi- 
hess cycle that seemed formerly doomed 
to alternate periods of prosperity and 
depression. Our present business is 
strengthened by the fact that, in addition 
to having great economic resources, we 


sessit ms 


cussions of better 


seeing dinner 


have developed a business organization 
in our national life that makes for a 
high degree of general welfare.” 

And the newly elected president, 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank and the First Trust 
€ Savings Bank of Chicago, showed the 





reason for optimism in the Middlewest 
when he said, “As far as our information 
goes, business in the Chicago territory 
run in satisfactory 
borrowing 


is continuing to 


volume. Customer from 


Chicago banks is substantially large 
than at this time last year. Inquiry 
indicates that this is due more to in- 


accounts reeeivable than to 


accumulating inventory. 


creased 


“The percentage of farmers in actual 
difficulties is unquestionably growing 
less. The price of live stock and most 
turm commodities has improved and the 
purchasing power of the agricultural 
district promises to be good.” 

Material progress during the past year 
was shown also in the reports of the 
various committees. 

For example, James E. Baum in 
charge of the protective department of 
the Association reported : 

“The last vear shows the greatest drop 
in attacks by bank criminals against 
members of the American Bankers 
Association than for any year in its 36 
vears of warfare on this class of 
crooks.” He attributed the bulk of this 
reduction to the activities of bankers in 
the organization of the vigilante system. 
Crimes of violence were reduced 30 per 
cent below those reported for the 
previous year. 

In making the report of a special 
committee of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission, John G. Lonsdale, chair- 


man said: “This committee has ap- 
proached the problem of rail consolida- 
tion as an rather: than a 
political question, because the ownership 
of the bonds of the railroad systems is 
largely in the hands of banks 
and insurance companies, which in turn 
represent. a legion of many millions of 
policy holders, small 


investors. 


economie 


savings 


depositors, and 

“The benefit most certain to be counted 
upon from consolidation is that of im- 
proved and more efficient transportation 
The advantages of coordination 
in train schedules, car supply, ete., of 


service. 


substitution of one-line hauls for two- 
or three-line hauls, of the better distri- 
bution of fuel supply, of the more 


complete utilization of equipment and of 
terminals, and the elimination of switch- 
ing and the standardization of materials 
and concentration of purchases—all 
these are obvious.” 

Perhaps the greatest enthusiasm in 
so far as reports of committees are con- 
cerned, was aroused when a huge sign 
board emblazoned with figures showing 
the progress of the educational founda- 


tion fund, was displayed before the 
convention. 
The chairman, J. H.  Puelicher, 


president of the Marshall & Illsely 
Bank of Milwaukee made the pre- 
diction that the goal of $500,000 


set for the educational foundation fund, 
future be increased 


would in the near 
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tenfold. He placed special emphasis on 
the $25,000 subseribed by the American 
Institute of Banking and 
collected from bank employes. He 
announced that the banks of the 
Hawaiian Islands have the honor of 
topping all subscriptions with a total of 
127 per cent of the quota. 

Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, and a special repre- 
sentative of the government, added to the 
enthusiasm of the convention with these 
words : 


already 


“This country can afford to pay off its 
debts without undue burden upon its 
taxpayers. Its history has always been 
prompt extinguishment of its war debts. 
It is ready for the next emergency 
when it comes.” 

Banker-farmer relations were em- 
phasized many times during the conven- 
tion. Perhaps one of the most valuable 
suggestions was made by 8. J. High, 
president of the Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company, Tupelo, Mississippi, when he 
stated, “Most agricultural sections should 
have a creamery and practically all of 
them should have a hatchery.” He em- 
phasized the importance of poultry and 
cows on every farm and as readers of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY already know, Mr. 
High has done much toward urging this 
policy among the farmers in his territory. 

An important statement that applies 
in many states besides Kansas, was made 
by Roy L. Bone, state bank commissioner 
of Topeka, Kansas, when he said: “As 
a matter of fact, we have but two out- 
standing problems in the Kansas bank- 
ing department. These are, too many 
banks and too few bankers. 

“Too many banks is the direct result 
of the somewhat reckless and indiserim- 
inate granting of charters in years gone 
by. Too few bankers is due to the fact 
that so many men have organized banks 
only for the purpose of providing a job 











; “International Newereel, Photo 

The oldest banker at the big Convention, James 

Dinkins, Chairman of the board of Jefferson 

Trust and Savings Bank, Gretna, La. Both he 
and Mrs. Dinkins are 82 years old 


for themselves and a convenient place to 
borrow. These are the men who are 
responsible for the larger part of our 
trouble in the bank commissioner’s 
office.” 

An important suggestion for the small 
town bank was made by M. H. Mallott, 
president, Citizens Bank, Abilene, 
Kansas when he said: 

“The bank of today is a safer unit 
for the customer to deal with than the 
banker of yesterday. Today the bank 
never dies, never goes on a vacation, and 
if wisely managed, seldom ceases to 
operate. For that very reason, a credit 








Charl rey Fiske, om ident Texas Bankers Association, Earl S. Givin, president Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co. of Lease, Ky., A. C. Smith, president lowa Bankers Association, C. B. Hazelwood, 


second vice president American Bankers Association 





file ix essential even in the smallest bank. 
Credit information should be available 
to any officer and to any director, 
Directors are taking more interest and 
responsibility in passing on loans.” 

How the Clearing House Section js 
serving its members was. indicated in a 
report made by Alex Dunbar, president 
of the section. Quoting: 

“Responding to requests from in- 
dividual banks, and county and state 
associations, we have distributed more 
than 95,000 pamphlets during the past 
year dealing with analysis of accounts, 
service small checking 
accounts, clearing house organization, 
standardization of checks, elements of 
better banking, credit bureaus, clearing 
house examiner system, and other topies 
of general interest. 

“We are happy to report that 22 new 
clearing house associations were organ- 
ized. The total number of clearing 
house associations in operation at this 
time is 389.” 

The progress in establishment of trust 
companies and trust departments was 
shown by Francis H. Sisson, vice presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, when he said: “Thirty 
years ago there were 242 trust companies 
in the United States, with resources of 
$807,000,000. Today there are 2,701 
companies with resources of $18,000,- 
000,000.” 

Yn speaking before the clearing house 
section, Paul Shoup, executive vice 
president of the Southern Pacifie Com- 
pany of San Francisco, said: “There 
has never been a time when the forces 
entrusted to us gave us greater possibil- 
ities for the creation of wealth. Em- 
ployment has never been more general. 
It is estimated that there are 42,000,000 
people in the country now engaged in 
gainful occupations.” 

“Fifty per cent of our clients are free 
boarders,” said W. W. Woodson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Waco, Texas. 
“Years ago when prices were extremely 
low, compared with today, a man who 
went to a hotel and paid $4 a day fora 
room had all of the accessories thrown 
in. Today he is charged for all these 
additional services. People no longer 
expect free service from any institution 
except a bank.” 

The new first vice president, T. R. 
Preston, president of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
adequately summed up the enthusiasw 
brought about by the country’s pros 
perity in these words: 

“Crops are good. 
industries are in good shape. 
them are running to full 
Labor is adequately employed at high 
wages. Merchants are having record 
Credit facilities are adequate 
for every legitimate purpose. Railroads 
were never more prosperous than now 
and never rendered better service. I see 
no reason why we should not have a long 
period of prosperity.” 


charges on 


Manufacturing 
Some of 
sapacity. 


business. 









| A. B. A. REVERSES VOTE 
ON HULL AMENDMENTS 
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FTER voting in favor of the Hull 

amendments in its 1924 convention, 
without a dissenting vote, the American 
Bankers Association passed a resolution 
against them at the 1926 session at Los 
Angeles. 

While every one knew that branch 
banking was to be one of the principal 
topics of the 1926 convention, it was 
hardly expected that, the subject would 
come up so early in the session. When 
Qsear Wells made his presidential 
address, he opened the subject on the 
first day and so important did the matter 
appear that a special session was called 
in which open discussion might be freely 
indulged so that the matter might have 
adequate consideration and a vote that 
would represent the real desires of the 
association. 

In his opening address, President 
Wells had the following to say regarding 
branch banking and the Hull Amend- 
ments : 

“Now I come to a diseussion of branch 
bank legislation, which means, of course, 
the MeFadden Bill pending before Con 
gress. It seems almost unnecessary for 
me to include in the recital the fact that 
the Association, through an act of its 
1924 convention, went on record, without 
an opposing vote, in favor of the pro- 
posed law including the Hull amend- 
ments, at the same time instructing its 
officers to aid in securing its passage 
with those specifie provisions. 

“That mandate has since been followed 
with all of the diligence and earnestness 
at the command of those charged with 
the duty of executing it. No compromise 
has been made and no authority has been 
assumed to do otherwise than obey the 
organic law of this body as created in 
its resolution. 

“Congress adjourned in July with a 
deadlock between the House and the 
Senate on a single point of issue, that 
being the right of national banks to 
have city branches in states which may 
hereafter sanction the practice of branch 
banking among state-chartered institu- 
tions within their own confines. 

“The liberty of state banks to have 
branches in the Federal Reserve System 
in the non-branch banking states was 
likewise involved. The House conferees 
adhered to our theory of an effective in- 
hibition to the further growth of branch 
banking while those of the Senate 
opposed. This is the status of the Me- 
Fadden bill at present and when Congress 
meets again in December the conference 
will make further attempts to reconeile 
the respective differences of the two 
houses on this question. 

“While there can be no doubt of the 
fixed attitude of this Association with 
respect to this important legislation, it 


may as well be admitted that the diver- 
gence of views concerning it is not con- 
fined to the members of Congress. 
There are so many cross sectipns of 
opinion and such an opportunity for 
conflicting interests upon any controver- 
sial matter of consequence, in the fields 
of finance, politics and economies, as to 
make unanimity well-nigh impossible. 


@ The Hull amendments 
would prove unsound eco- 


nomically, unfair to the 
national banks, and would 
encourage rather than dis- 
courage branch banking. 
-—Melvin A. Traylor. 





“It is quite common for an associa- 
tion such as ours to express the will 
of a majority assembled in conven- 
tion as the means of reflecting its 
judgment and for the purpose of 
exerting an influence in a _ given 
direction, but that is not usually regard- 
ed as binding upon the individual 
member to the extent of keeping him 
from forming and expressing a contrary 
conviction. 


“We would not have it otherwise for 
there is wisdom in the clash of opinion 
honestly given and intelligently ex- 
pressed. This situation has its com- 
plications. It is not so simple a matter 
as branch banking or anti-branch bank- 
ing. There are those opposed to branch 
banking who do not favor the Hull 
amendments. 

“There are officers of national banks 
both for and against the restrictions 
placed upon the future rights of na- 


tional banks in the twenty-six non-branch 
banking states. Under such cireum- 
stances it is not hard to discern the rea- 
sons for the fault-finding to which the 
officers of your Association have been 
subjected even though the way has been 
clearly charted and the course rigidly 
followed.” 

The opposition to the Hull amend- 
ments was led by the first vice president, 
Melvin A. Traylor, who was later in the 
session elected president for the coming 
year. In Mr. Traylor’s address he said: 

“The necessity now faced by the 
Ameriean Bankers Association is that 
of having the McFadden bill passed by 
Congress without the Hull amendments. 


“Greatest of all, the Hull amendments 
would represent just another federal 
interference in state rights. We are 
becoming too prone to turn to Congress 
at every opportunity, and laws innum- 
erable are being passed at Washington 
for which there is small necessity.” 

Mr. Traylor stated that he had been 
authorized officially to say that the 
United States treasury believed that 
insistence on the Hull amendments 
would prevent the passage of any bank 
legislation in the next session of Con- 
gress; that the extension of the federal 
reserve charter is of infinitely more im- 
portance to present Amercian finance. 

Mr. Traylor won the delegates 
to his side when he said: 

“This nation hopes to continue to 
enjoy its international supremacy in 
commerce and industry. That can never 
be done unless it continues to enjoy a 
place of predominance in international 
finance and it cannot enjoy such a posi- 
tion unless it has somewhere a reservoir 
of credit and a control of the administra- 
tion and the extension of that credit 
upon which drafts may be made in the 
interest of international industry and 
commerce. 


“We have that today, but if we per- 
sist, as was done with the first and 
second United States banks, in a selfish 
policy of desire to preserve our own 
little independence of action, if we per- 
sist in a policy that hamstrings and 
cuts the throat of the foundation of the 
Federal Reserve System, the national 
banks, then you may be very sure that 
our place of predominance in commerce 
and industry and international finance 
is gone.” 

As a result of this special session, 
salled exclusively for the purpose of 
considering the branch banking question, 
and the Hull amendments, a vote of 
413 to 268 was passed authorizing the 
American Bankers Association to exert 
its efforts against the passage of the Me- 
Fadden bill with the Hull amendments. 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB COSTS—WHICH IS THE CORRECT WAY 
TO DETERMINE? HERE ARE THE 
FIGURES OF THREE BANKS. 
STUDY THEM CAREFULLY. 


Bank No. 1 

Supplies 
Clerical service............ 
Interest paid........... 
Light and rent 
Advertising 
Overhead (police, janitor, 

lunches, guarantee 

bonds, insurance, pen- 

sions, auditing, etc..... 4,000.00 
Total cost $13,606.00 
Net income 


Net cost of club 


Bank No. 2 


Supplies and advertising .$ 1,145.00 
Clerical service 
Interest paid 


Total cost 
Net income 


Net cost of club 


Clerical service.......... 
Enterest PAM... . 5 es 
Incidentals 
Advertising 


Totai cost 
Net income 


Net profit on club 


CHRISTMAS CLUB PROFITS 


Should money profits be expected? 
Should the club be considered as a department? 
Or—should the club be classed as advertising? 


These questions answered 


By SAMUEL I. JAY 


Manager Savings Department, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 


ie an effort to obtain some recent data 
on the cost of operating Christmas 
Clubs I wrote, among others, 
eashier of a big Chicago bank. 

He had made a survey which showed 
that the cost of operating the Christmas 
Clubs for the year 1925 was rather an 
expensive proposition. His figures are 
given as “Bank No. 1” in the table 
above. 

This bank’s clubs have a membership 
of 4,600 with total deposits amounting 
to $250,000. No figures were furnished 
showing the number of accounts trans- 
ferred to regular savings accounts, but, 
based upon the usual percentage, this 
club would yield 1,150 regular savings 
accounts with deposits amounting to 
$62,500, at a cost in round figures of 
$7.00 per account or over 12% per cent 
of the amount deposited. 

I am sure we ean agree with the 
gentleman when he says “you will note 
from the enclosed figures that this club 
has not been profitable.” 

I also think we could safely classify 
him as one who looks upon Christmas 
Clubs as a necessary evil. But, is this 
survey quite fair to the Christmas Club? 
In the figures just quoted, we find a 
charge amounting to nearly one third of 
the total cost of operating—$4,000—for 
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to the 


general overhead. It occurs to me that, 
in arriving at the cost of Christmas sav- 
ings accounts we are inclined to be a 
little severe and impose charges which 
do not rightfully belong. By this I 
mean that, as an advertising proposi- 
tion, it is unfair in my opinion to elassi- 
fy this department in the same relative 
position as the earning departments— 
charging it with a part of the general 
expense. 

The Christmas Club, in my opinion, 
should be charged only with the actual 
cost of its operation and should bear no 
part of the expense necessary for the 
proper functioning of other depart- 
ments, unless those other departments 
incur additional expense by reason of 
the Christmas Club. 

I am not claiming, however, that this 
exemption should include newspaper 
copy, folders and such other items of 
extra expense caused directly by the 
Christmas Club, which should bear the 
charge; but we should also keep in 
mind that not only your savings depart- 
ment, but all departments of your in- 
stitution are more or less benefited 
through the publicity gained by this 
method of advertising. 

If a special teller is required to re- 
ceive the payments and keep the records 


of the Christmas Club, this expense 
should be charged, but when your club 
is a small one and the regular teller and 
bookkeeper of your savings department 
can handle these payments without in- 
convenience to the public or hardship to 
the force, it should be done, and the 
savings department, as the direct bene- 
ficiary of the service, should not divide 
the cost with the Christmas Club. I 
mention this because I believe it has 
an important bearing upon deciding 
whether this class of business is profit- 
able, particularly with smaller institu- 
tions, and those operating branch banks. 

So, if we eliminate the $4,000 charge 
to general overhead, we reduce the cost 
of this elub to $3,979.20—still rather 
expensive. But this bank has had a 
club for two years only. 

The first years with higher advertis- 
ing and clerical costs are the hardest, 
and from experience, I can safely pre- 
dict that subsequent years will show 4 
decrease in operating cost. 

Much more encouraging is the report 
of J. W. Ruberecamp of the [Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago. 
He said: 

“Our highest deposit was $924,000, 
representing 21,000 accounts. Of this 

(Continued on page 38) 
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. Commercial Account Signa- 
ture Cards with A. B. A. 
agreement. 
. Savings Account Signature 
Cards with Joint Agreement. 
3. Safe Deposit forms. 
Liability Ledger. 
h at Car “TreCor s . Statement Receipt Folder. 
. Central File and New Busi- 


ness Department Master 
Cards. 


does your bank needP * sii: 


. Checking Account Ledger 
“Y and E” card records cover practically every phase of modern banking. and Statement Sheets. 
Above are just a few of these “ready made” records. There are so many 
more of these forms that they cannot even be listed here, but the following 


list will give you an idea of their scope. 


For Savings Banks For Safe Deposit Department 


Signature Cards Renter’s Card and agreement 
Finger Print Cards Deputy’s Card 

Index to Depositors Rental Ledger 

History of Boxes 
Miscellaneous Storage Record 
Liability Ledger Rent Expirations 

Loan Ledger and Cross Index Daily Summary 

Records of Securities Record of Calls 

Collateral Receipts Entrance Tickets 


For Note Department 


4 
7 YAWMAN 
7 AND ERBE 
In addition to the above there are particular need not covered by our “MFG. CO., 1187 
forms for the Trust Department, New _ stock records. Jay St., Rochester, 
Business or Promotion Department, YN Y " 
and miscellaneous forms galore. We Mail the coupon for free samples Z , 
also make up special forms to fit any of any forms that interest you. / Please send me samples of 


YAWMAN x FRBE MEFs. (0. 7*Y and E” forms as follows: 


1187 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving —Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 
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The chief decoration was placed above the safe deposit vault which is the most prominent location in the bank. 


HRISTMAS PARTY 


DRAWS 4,000 KIDDIES 


A plan that brought the parents into the bank also, 
and sent them away full of good will for the institution 


By FRANK K. HARRIS 


Manager Publicity Department, Lafayette-South Side Bank, St. Louis 


HE plan started with a letter from 
Santa Claus. 

This letter was printed on stationery 
with holly wreaths across the top. It 
was in typewriter type and Santa Clans’ 
name in his own handwriting was re- 
produced at the bottom. At the top 
was this wording: “Santa Claus, 123 
Ieeland Drive, Snowy Mound, Nome, 
Alaska.” 

This letter read as follows: 

My Dear Little Friend: 

I will be at the Lafayette-South Side 
Bank, corner of Broadway and Lafayette 
Avenue, next Wednesday, December 23, 
and I want you to come down to see my 
big, beautiful Christmas tree. I want to 
shake hands with you and give you the 
little present that I have for you. Be 
sure to sign your name and address 
PLAINLY on the enclosed ecard and bring 
it with you to get your present. I will be 
at the bank from 3 to 6 in the afternoon. 
Be sure to bring your Mother or some other 
grown person with you. It will be a real 
Pleasure for me to meet them also. 

Your Dear Old Friend, 
Santa Claus 
_ Several thousand of these letters were 
inserted in special envelopes containing 
return directions so that they would be 
returned to Santa Claus in Nome, Alas- 
ka, if the owner were not found. The 
postmark was reproduced in a natural 
way and, instead of the stamp, a colored 
Picture of Santa Claus going into a 


chimney was printed on the corner of 
the envelope—a picture about the size 
of a postage stamp. Each envelope 
was addressed as follows: 

“A Dear Little Friend, Lafayette- 
South Side District, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, U. S. A.” 

These letters were distributed to all of 


the children in the grade schools of our 
territory. With each letter was inclosed 
a eard which the child was instructed to 
present at the bank in order to receive 
his gift. The wording on this card was 
as follows: 

“This card when presented by a child 
under eight years of age, accompanied 
by parent, entitles bearer to a gift 
package at the Christmas party of the 
Lafayette-South Side Bank, Broadway 
and Lafayette Avenue, Wednesday, De- 

(Continued on page 84) 


At the left is a pile of the gift packages in the 

basement of the Lafayette-South Side Bank 

before Christmas. Below is a part of the 
crowd that came to the party 




















HOLIDAY GOOD WILL 


~ FOR PATRONS AND EMPLOYES 


O help cement personal friendship 

with customers, The Maryland Trust 
Company of Baltimore uses a Christmas 
tree in its lobby each holiday season. 

A tree 20 feet high is needed to make 
the proper impression in the large bank- 
ing room and a special order is nec- 
essary in advance to get a tree of this 
size. 

The tree not only delights the child- 
ren who see it, but many of the grown- 
ups come back to see it again. The tree 
is made to revolve and this adds to its 
attractiveness. The idea of distributing 
toys to children who came to view the 
tree came through the request of a 
teacher of a school for Lithuanian child- 
ren that she be permitted to bring her 
class of about 40 little ones to see the 
tree. Permission was readily given, and 
she was told that the children would be 
given little presents. 

The children, awestruck at the tree 
and the surroundings, became so happy 
over the little gifts that it was decided 
to give every child something and this 
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has proved a valuable publicity idea. 
There is no advertising on the trinkets. 
They are little horns, autos, and sim- 
ilar toys. The delight of the children 
however, is reflected in the parents, and 
the good-will that results is valuable. 

Another improvement is a garden 
made entirely by the employes. It rep- 
resents a summer and a winter mountain 
scene Trains that run, with safety 
signals, crossings and tunnels, fields and 
streams attract remarkable attention. 
Now, for next Christmas every one in the 
company is planning surprises and it is 
safe to say that the tree will draw great- 
er numbers than ever. 

The Christmas tree not only adver- 
tises the company during the day when 
everybody entering the bank may see 
it, but all during the early evening, the 
lights are kept on, and the curtains at 
the windows up, so that it may readily be 
seen from the outside. In this way, 
many people see it who can not do so 
during the day. 


The tree has not only estab- 


Revolving Christmas tree 
and garden that fascin- 
ates customers of the Mary.- 
land Trust Co., Baltimore. 





T A. Gallagher tells here the 


story of community friend. 
ship built by a big institution, 
The holiday spirit is the key. 
The Christmas tree is the be. 
ginning. But the secret for you 
to discover is the plan for keep. 
ing this good will growing dur. 
ing the other months. 


Without doubt, this spirit of 
whole-hearted interest in each 
other is the most valuable char- 
acteristic to be developed in 
patrons and employes. That 
this spirit can be fostered is 
shown in this article. 
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lished the human touch with patrons, but 
it has also aroused a fine feeling in the 
employes; and work done on the tree 
and garden is given with a sense of 
loyalty and love that goes far to promote 
a better feeling and permeates the daily 
routine with a favorable influence. 

While the Christmas tree has proved 
invaluable in its field, the company does 
not depend upon it alone to engender the 
good-will of its patrons. Besides the 
usual methods of follow-up letters, a 
monthly house organ, advice, and service, 
other methods are used to attract and 
keep patrons. 

The Maryland Trust Company is 4 
believer in useful souvenirs, and dis- 
tributes a variety of these. The dis 
tribution however is not made on a hap- 
hazard plan, but after a well-developed 
system. For example, a fine serviceable 
letter-opener is one of the souvenirs. 
This is especially adapted to lawyers 
Another souvenir, a perpetual calendar, 
seemed particulaly adapted to physicians 
and dentists, and it was given to them. 

Two varieties of rulers, one for the 
desk and the other a long yard-stick for 
the house-wife; erasers, key-rings, and 
so on are other souvenirs given away. 
But none of them are sent out indiserim- 
inately; they are handed to patrons per 
sonally on their visits to the building. 

An employers’ bonus contest is a 
other method of building up busines. 
In this contest, the employes are credited 
with points for new business for aly 
other department but their own. At the 
end of the time set—a year—the points 
are counted and awards made to the 
winners. 
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FREE DISTRIBUTION 


OF 20,000 XMAS GREETINGS 


The character of the message was such that churches and 
were eager to send it to all members 


Te Bee See AO 


ID your Y.M.C.A. ever place a 

copy of one of your bank adver- 
tisements religiously into every mem- 
ber’s mail box? Did you ever have a 
church engage the back page of your 
jocal paper, run one of your advertise- 
ments on it, and pay for it themselves? 
Did you faney that any amount of 
effort could buy notices in any church 
calendars like these for instance? 

First Reformed Church, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey: 

“Some time ago we intimated that 
there was a new and general desire 
abroad in the world for a proper cele- 
bration of Christmas. It has become 
largely a matter of buying and selling 
and feasting. While we were meditat- 
ing on this hope of a changing 
sentiment, we received from 
a banking institution, the Na- 


tional Newark and Essex 
Banking Co., a wonderful 
appeal for setting aside 


Christmas for an old-time re- 
ligious celebration. Its cir- 
culation has been sent out to 
thousands of: people.” 

The North Reformed chureh 
Newark, New Jersey: ; 
“Attention is directed to 
the remarkable advertisement 
which is being issued by the 
National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., the oldest bank 
inour state. This is interest- 
ing as indicative of the new 
foree taking an active part in 
the good work which the 
churches are trying to do.” 

Could a contribution of any 

size persuade the larger part 
of your ministers to mail out 
47x12 advertisement of your 
bank enclosed with Christmas 
letters, place enlargements of 
your advertisement on their 
bulletin boards and distrib- 
ute reprints of your advertise- 
ment in their pews? 
_ The individuals seem to like 
it too, as illustrated by the 
two or three samples follow- 
ing, out of hundreds which we 
received. 

“Our Pastor, Dr. Twomey, 
has just shown our board of 
trustees the copy of ‘The 
Season’s Greetings’ issued by 
the publicity department of 
your bank. The trustees 
Wish me to express their 








By BRYANT W. GRIFFIN 


Advertising Manager, National Newark and 
Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J. 


fine token of your interest in the things 
to which we are devoted. Secretary of 
the First Baptist Peddie Memorial 
Chureh of Newark, N. J.” 

“Your Season’s Greetings is a splen- 
did idea, we trust a mutual help. I can 
use 300 of the advertisements and twp 
enlargements. Pastor Grace Methodist 
Episeopal Church of East Orange, N. J.” 

“Your letter together with your 
Season’s Greetings have been received. 
I eommend and _ heartily approve 
of what you have done. 


Below is the attractive greeting that gave the 
bank stch favorable publicity. 


“Oh Stranger, 
speak and we 
listen™ 


A HOUSE OF MONEY 
APPEALS FOR 
THE HOUSE OF GOD 


The Season’s Greetings! 


Wes St. Augustine landed in the Island of Briton he went 
straight to one of the chiefs: The chief, surrounded by his 
principal warriors in their dark and smoky council hall, listened 
to St. Augustine's request that he preach to the warriors assembled. 
The chiet replied, “A bird has flown through the council hall. He has 
come from the darkness, we know not where and he has flown into 
the darkness, we know not where. So with our lives. Oh Stranger, 
if you can tell whence we come and where we go, speak and we 
listen.” 
Things of the moment are too much with us. But there come times 
when‘golf sticks, the game of business, and decks of cards do not 
entirely satisfy aman. We realize that 

"For a cap and bells our lives we pay 

Bubbles we buy for a whole soul's tasking.” 

But then the routine of things as they are whirls us up and we chase 
our favorite fantasies as before 
Ac this Christmas season and the festival of Hanukah, stop again to 
pick and choose; give the eternal essentials due weight 


Attend again the Church or Synagogue of your choice or childhood 


We, whose business is built on character, urge the truth that President 
Coolidge expressed in a recent speech, that what the councry needs 
most is a re-awakening of the religious sense. 


Copyrighted by the National Newark & Essex Banking Co, 


“Evidently the integrity of the bank 
is reflected in that ad, and it ought to 
mean better business. You may send to 
Central Church 200 copies of the 
cireular and three large copies for the 
bulletin board. With kind regards, I 
am, Pastor Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Newark, N. J.” 


The Federal Couneil of Churches 
approved of the advertisement and its 
distribution, and cooperated with infor- 


mation. The Church Extension Com- 
mittee of Newark mailed out 200 
advanee proofs to various ministers. 


The Roman Catholie Monsignor found it 
“Very Satisfactory.” .The wealthiest 
and most influential Jew in the state 
to whom an advance proof was sent, 
made no correction except to 
spell “Hanukah” the orthodox 
way. : 

President Coolidge was 
supposedly interested in the 
advertisement. We received 
the following note from his 
secretary : 

“T want to thank you in the 
President’s behalf for your 
letter of December 16,.and for 
your kindness in calling atten- 
tion to the enclosure. I shall, 
of course, be glad to show it 
to the President. Sincerely 
yours, Secretary to the Pres- 
ident.” 


During the first week after 
distribution, we received the 
checking account from one 
large Newark church, and ne- 
gotiated a substantial mort- 
gage loan on a new Catholic 


institution. 
Twenty thousand copies 
were distributed by the 


churches and Y.M.C.A.’s with 
our copyright on them. More 
were distributed without eopy- 
right of the National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, 
for church boards, who asked 
for the privilege of reprinting 
this on their letter heads with- 
out the name of the bank were 
gladly favored. 


We sent this as a matter of 
interest to the editors of the 
leading church papers. They 
have commented on it in their 
publications, one or two re- 
producing the advertisement 
in their papers as an item of 





thanks to you for the very 








interest to the readers. 
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N classifying statisticians I am re- 
minded of Kipling’s English Soldiers’ 
ditty, “We ’ave fought with many men 
across the seas, and some of ’em was 


brave, and some was not.” And so there 
are statisticians and statisticians, and 
the largest contingent, like “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy” in this same song, “are the 
finest of the lot.’ I have broken bread 
with them, and differed with them, And 
they are ever the same constructive, 
broad minded thinkers. For they do 
great things in practical ways, as in 
the electrical interests where they forecast 
the needs of a growing population for 
the necessaries of life—such as _tele- 
phones and lighting—a score of years in 
advance, and fail not in their figures. 

Then there is another and more in- 
determinate tribe who take themselves 
seriously, and have a faith in statisties 
that would move mountains. Nor do I 
find among them any descendants of the 
origina] doubting Thomas who was the 
first exponent of the Missouri attitude of 
mind. If you suggest the difficulty of 
getting figures that are accurate concern- 
ing matters of great pith and moment, 
you are scornfully waved to a more re- 
moved spot with the assurance that they 
are at least approximately correct. 
Something after the fashion of modern 
astronomers who reckon the size, and 
distanee of the most remote stars from 
the light they give, and tell of these 
stars being sunk so far in space that it 
takes their rays 100,000,000 light years 
(approximately) to reach us, with light 
travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles 
per second. Also astronomers 
take the figures seriously, as do their 
For what is the difference of 
a few hundred thousand quintillion light 
miles between friends? 

Now the fundamental weakness of 
statistics is that anything that runs to 
more than four figures is not usually 
counted, but estimated. Which is often 
an euphemism for being guessed at. As 
exemplified in the corn crop of last year, 
which if you essayed to count it—say at 
the rate of a bushel per minute—and like 
the Cherubim and the Seraphim in the 
Book of Revelations, rested not day nor 
night, you would need 6,000 years to 
complete your job. Meanwhile, the 
statisticians and the men in the grain pit 
could not wait. Also, the manner of 
producing some statistics bears no re- 
lation to Caesar’s wife as to being above 
suspicion. 

Some years ago the official reports of 
the stores of copper above ground ri- 
valed the imaginative fiction of H. G. 
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these 


compeers. 


STATISTICIANS 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


Wells, or of the secretary of a local 
commercial club when reciting the 
charms of his home town. Then the 
gatherers of statistics in some lines are 
trusting souls, and when asking a farmer 
or a merchant for an account of his 
possessions, he is apt to tell as much as 
he thinks they will find out, lest his 
belongings bulk too large on the tax 
assessor’s books. Moreover, in govern- 








@ So, one unfailing char- 
acteristic of the study of 
all statistics should be the 
coldly critical Missouri at- 
titude of mind. Moreover, 
while the study of statistics 
has its place in the general 
scheme of things, the sta- 
tistician is a mere blind 
leader of the blind unless 
he add to his knowledge 
of figures an equally per- 
sonal observation and 
study of the causes that 


produce statistics. 
—The Author. 








mental matters these gleaners of  sta- 
tistics are often selected from the high- 
ways and the byways, and the returns 
of different departments do not always 
gee. I reeall one instance of two diff- 
erent governmental officials, who shall 
be nameless since they are both of them 
friends of mine, who differed 35 per 
cent in their reckoning of certain live 
animals in a little eastern state which a 
railroad brakeman once described to me 
as being so small that when the engine 
of the freight train was going out of one 
border of the commonwealth, the caboose 
was coming in the other side. And that 
was before the days when freight trains 
were a mile long. And vet both of these 
departments, like Martha, hath done 
what they could with the material at 
their command. 

Fortunately, statistics are getting 
more accurate, which is their erying 
need, but it is still well to cross your 
fingers on all of them save those whose 
adoption has been tried—and in the 
fashion of French justice, to adjudge 
them guilty until they are proved 
innocent. The trouble with many of 
this class of statisticians is that they 











blindly accept statistics as they are 
manufactured, because they have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts which pro- 
duced these statistics. Consequently, 
the index numbers which these theorists 
construct, and the method of selecting 
the articles for them, would often be a 
joke to the tired business man if he 
ever saw them, but this fortunately is 
spared him. 

I remember one very earnest stat- 
istician who had the sun spot theory, 
which breaks out at intervals, and 
wrote a treatise on what was going to 
happen, and also on what had happened. 
The latter phase told of a year when sun 
spot peculiarities had produced general 
precipitation all over the country. | 
sent him a weather map which I kept 
for the humdrum purpose of regulating 
the sales of rubber hose and_ lawn 
mowers, one of which sells best in dry 
spells, and the other in times of precipi- 
tation, and the sales of rubber hose for 
that vear broke all records over a large 
section of the country. And he was 
speechless, for he knew only average 
and generalities, and such meaningless 
matters. Also his treatise was printed, 
and beyond reeall, but that mattered not 
to his compeers, who rejoiced in his 
discovery, for they knew naught of 
rubber hose and its characteristics. 

The principal weakness in the class of 
statisticians of which I am speaking is 
their almost universal tendency to fore- 
cast the future instead of being content 
with a modest statement of its likeli- 
hoods in the near-by days to come. 
Solomon gave the formula, “the thing 
which hath been is that which shall be, 
and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
But he refrained from details, as he did 
not possess them, in which the present 
has nothing on him. 

The usual modern ways of foreeast- 
ing is by the theory of reeurring cycles, 
which are like the noblemen in the 
Pirates of Penzance, who all  wenl 
wrong. New and unsuspected factors 
will creep into the eyele theory, and con- 
sequently spill the beans. This limita- 
tion is being recognized by the more 
advanced statisticians who handle fore- 
casting methods in the manner told o! 
the captive Agag, king of the Amale- 
kites, when he saw Samuel the prophet 
of the Lord standing before the alter 
with a drawn sword. And the ver 
cious chronicle adds, “and Agag walked 
delicately before Samuel.” Forecasting 
has been the mainstay of some few who 
erept into the ranks for what they could 
(Continued on page 59) 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS CONVENTION 


BREAKS ATTENDANCE RECORDS 


SPLENDID example of youth and 
AM ¥itatity was given by the Financial 
Advertisers Association in its eleventh 
annual meeting in Detroit, September 
19 to 23. 

Attendance was the largest in the 
history of the association, numbering 
wore than 600. Every session featured 
the S. R. O. sign and’ the entertainment 
features so royally provided by the 
Detroit hosts were amply enjoyed. 

Perhaps the best individual feature of 
F. A. A. conventions is the continuity of 
friendships from year to year which they 
renew and strengthen. Introduction of 
any delegate to the audience or to any 
other delegate seems equally unnecessary 
and lobbies, corridors, meeting places 
and guest rooms resound with greetings 
that remind the hearer of class re-unions 
at college. 

An equally unique, and even more 
delightful, feature of the convention is 
furnished by the large and attractive 
feminine membership of the Association ; 
such personable personalities as Mar- 
jorie Schoeffel, Jessamine Hoagland, 
Ethel Seully and Helen Fogle, being only 
typical examples of what an old time 
reporter would cal] a “galaxy of beauty 
and an Araby of charm.” And _ the 
notable thing about these woman 
members of the F. A. A. is not so much 
their feminine attractiveness as the 
maseuline quality of their attainments as 
bankers, and the number of them who 
hold vice presidencies and other dignified 
official titles. 

Soon after his election to the presi- 
dency of the Association, C. H. 
Handerson, advertising manager of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, had 
this to say of the spirit which will 
actuate his administration : 

“It has always been the keynote of 
P. A. A. policies to find and emphasize 
the great common principles of popular 
appeal which ean be useful to the county 
seat bank of than million 
deposits in exactly the same degree as 
to the Metropolitan institution of close 
to a billion. 


less one 


“Our big city members have always felt 
that they had much to learn from the 
officers of small institutions whom thev 
heet at conventions and with whom they 
correspond as fellow members. 

“Our Executive Secretary, Preston 
Reed, finds that the facilities of his 
office are more frequently used by rural 
and county seat banks than by any 
others. But it is only natural that up to 
date our percentage of membership is 
larger among the larger banks owing to 


Five day session in Detroit is attended 
by over 600 delegates — Handerson 
heads national body—Policies outlined 


the facet that the larger banks are 
grouped in centers where one F., A. A. 
member can readily réach and influence 
a number of bankers close to him. For 
the year 1926-27 our membership will 





Cc. H. HANDERSON 


New President of the Financial Advertisers 
Association 


exert itself to widen this influence so that 
it will stretch far beyond the central 
cities into every bank of their neighbor- 
ing areas.” 
* * * + 

HE official personnel of the Fi- 

nancial Advertisers Association for 
1926-27 is as follows: 

President—C. H. Handerson, publicity 
manager, Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

1st Vice President—H. G. Hodapp, 
The National City Bank, New York. 

2nd Vice President—Kline L. Roberts, 
vice president, Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 

3rd Vice President—C. H. Wetterau, 
assistant vice president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer—E. A. Hintz, eashier, Peo- 
ples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


7 * * * 


HE newely elected directors are: 

H. J. Bernard, cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas; C. E. 
Bourne, advertising manager, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal; A. E. 
Bryson, vice president, Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, Chicago; Minnie A. Buzbee, 
advertising manager, Minneapolis Trust 
Co. Minneapolis; Frank Fuchs, advertis- 
inging manager, First National Bank, 
St. Louis; F. W. Gehle, 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Chase Nationa] Bank, New York 


City; Carl A. Gode, advertising man- 
ager, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
Chicago; Dale Graham, advertising man- 
ager, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. 
Louis; Robert J. Izant, publicity man- 
ager, Central National Bank, Cleveland; 
H. Ennis Jones, assistant secretary, 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia; F. R. 
Kerman, assistant vice president, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco; Thomas J. 
Kiphart -publicity manager, Fifty-third 
National Bank, Cincinnati; A. Douglas 
Oliver, advertising manager, Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia; Carroll. Ragan, 
publicity manager, United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Co; New York; Marjorie 
E. Schoeffel, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J. and Fred M. 
Staker, publicity manager, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City. 
* * * > 

T is customary in reporting conven- 

tions to “The meetings were 
featured by many splendid addresses 
delivered by well known authorities in 
their field.” : 

While we would like to be original in 
this instance, it seems impossible because 
the foregoing describes the general 
quality of the very interesting program. 
Perhaps, if one were to pick out the 
really distinguishing feature -of the 
many good speeches, recurrence would 
have to be made to a_ still more 
hackneyed phrase, to wit, “The speeches 
this year were unusually interesting, and 
their attention holding qualities were 
better than those of any previous con- 
vention.” 

There really was that‘something “just 
a little different” about the addresses 
delivered this year. In other words, 
they were “easy to listen to.” 

Lack of space alone prevents our 
publishing more than a few excerpts 
from some of the outstanding papers. 


say: 


H. G. Hodapp, of the advertising de- 
partment of the National City Bank, 
New York City, described the “Methods 
employed for obtaining savings accounts 
in New York City.” In the course of 
his talk, Mr. Hodapp described the use 
of window display advertising in New 
York and presented some interesting 
side-lights on the situation that are 
perhaps not so commonly known. 
Quoting: 

“This is a type of advertising which 
is rapidly on the increase, being em- 
ployed not only by the smaller institu- 
tions, but by the larger and more 
conservative ones as well. Let us say, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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THESE CITIES 
COMMEND THEMSELVES 


BUFFALO 


Diversity of Industry 
Large Steel Plants 
Great Lumber Yards 
Huge Milling Industry 


Elevator Capacity, 40,000,000 
Bushels 


Largest Sheep Market 


Cool Summer Weather 


BUFFALO 


By P. D. Fannestock 


71TH the possible exception of New 
York City, Buffalo has a greater di- 
versity of industry than any other met- 
ropolitan area in the country. This is 
a statement which can be verified by a 
study of the official records of the man- 
utacturers census statistics of the federal 
government. These statistics show that 
the products of Buffalo factories in 1923 
were worth $590,000,000 which was a 
gain of $160,000,000 over the total out- 
put of the year, 1921 in which the last 
preceding census had been taken. 

The most significant fact is that of all 
the lines of industry recognized by the 
federal government, Buffalo produced 
more than 60 per cent. This diversity 
of industry has prevented the city from 
having any acute depressions in recent 
years and has enabled its workers to 
have practically continuous employment 
at all times. 

The population of Buffalo proper is in 
excess of 557,000 while the total popula- 
tion of the city and immediate suburbs 
is in the neighborhood of three quarters 
of a million. The city limits have not 
been extended for more than 75 years, 
although on the immediate outskirts of 
the city itself, are many prosperous 
villages and cities with populations 
ranging up to 25,000. 

The leading industries of Buffalo in- 
clude four which may be termed of a 
basie character, namely iron and steel, 
rubber, grain and milling, and lumber. 
The city has 21 blast furnaces and some 
ot the largest steel plants in New York 
state. Its lumber yards are among the 
greatest in the country. Its milling de- 
velopment in recent years has been one 
of the most striking industrial advan- 
tages in the country’s history. Its pres- 
ent weekly flour output is in excess of 
200,000 barrels. Elevator capacity along 
the waterfront is now 40,000,000 bushels 
of grain. A similar development in 
rubber has been taking place in and near 
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DENVER 


30°. Increase in Manufac- 
turing 

Per Capita Wage Increased 

Home of Western 
Industry 


One of the Largest Feeder 
Markets 


Leader in Mining Machinery 
Manufacture 


Several Railroad Shops 


Sugar 


Buffalo during the last two or three 
years. 

Buffalo is the largest sheep market in 
the United States and the second great- 
market. In its suburb, Ni- 
agara Falls, is the greatest development 
of hydro-electric power in the world. 
The Buffalo power rate is the lowest in 
the United States. 

Savings deposits‘in the four savings 
banks of Buffalo total $140,753,684.58. 
Its 1925 bank clearings amounted to 
$2,781,546,912. 

The city has more than 1,000 acres of 
well developed parks, 160 high and 
commercial two colleges and 
universities. 


est horse 


schools, 


It is estimated that nearly two million 
tourists and convention visitors are in 
Buffalo every year. 

The weather has repeatedly been said 
to be the coolest in the United States 
during the heated months, while the 
winter climate is said by government 
officials to be the most equitable in the 
entire country. 


DENVER 


By GerorcGe Looms 


[DENVER and Colorado are names 
which have always been associated 
with mining and since 1893 the econnota- 
tion has broadened to include stock rais- 
ing and irrigated farms. 

That Denver is becoming a growing 
factor in manufacturing is now revealed 
by the publication for the first time of 
the 1925 manufacturing census, showing 
a 10 per cent increase over 1923 and a 
30 per cent increase over 1921, reaching 
a total of $131,139,966 in manufactured 
goods values. 

Some other significant facts are re- 
vealed by these census figures for Denver 
manufacturing, one being that the fac- 
tory wages in Denver have increased 
$1,400,000 since 1923, and $3,000,000 
since 1921, representing an additional 
buying power in the community, and this 
in the face of an actual decrease in the 
number of wage earners since 1923. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Boat Line to Ohio River 

Nine Railroads with River 
Connections 

1,350 Different Manufactured 
Articles 

Chief Products are Textiles, 
Castings, Fabricated Metal, 
Lumber, Furniture, Vege- 


table Oils, Cement, Leather, 
Paint. 


The per capita income, therefore, among 
labor employes of Denver factories has 
thus been materially increased in the 
past biennium. 

Denver is the the western 
beet sugar industry. It is one of the 
largest feeder cattle and sheep markets 
in the United States. Its mining ma- 
chinery plants supply two-thirds of 
American mining enterprise with min- 
ing tools; and it also houses several rail- 
road divisional shops. 


CHATTANOOGA 


How arp 


home of 


By CuHas. W. 


HATTANOOGA is located on the 

Tennessee River, 160 miles below the 
head waters, 204 miles Muscle 
Shoals and 450 river miles above the 
mouth of the Tennessee, where it enters 
the Ohio, 40 miles above Cairo, where the 
Ohio enters the Mississippi. 

The completion of Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals affords Chattanooga an 
opportunity of re-establishing _ her 
through boat line to the Ohio River. 

Chattanooga has nine rail lines and a 
belt railway connecting all these with 
the Tennessee River. 

Chattanooga is a manufacturing city, 
having a total of 384 plants producing 
over 1,350 different articles. 

On January 1, 1925, there was a total 
of $137,813,000 invested in industrials. 
The value of their production for 1925 
was $160,526,000. The order of import- 
ance would be about as named: Tex- 
tiles, foundries, metal fabricators, 
lumber, furniture, vegetable oils, cera- 
mies, paper board, cement, leather, paint. 

The annual industrial pay roll is 
approximately $32,500,000. 

Here the great battles of the Civil 
War were fought—Chickamauga, Look- 
out (battle above the clouds), Missionary 
Ridge. It was from Chattanooga that 
General Sherman started his mareb 
through Georgia to the sea. 

We are splendidly equipped with 
modern and well-operated hotels, with at 
auditorium seating 5,000. 


above 
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five years from 
now, heat-leaking 
houses will not be 
sound financial 


risks. Nobody will 


want to live in them 





. or buy them.” 


ELI T. WATSON 
President 
Watson, Williams & Co. 
New Orleans 


Is it ever wise 
to loan money on a 
heat- leaking house? 


ANY prominent 
bankers and lead- 
ers in the building field 
consider it extremely 
unwise to loan money 
on a heat-leaking house 
today. 
Such houses, they say, 
are fast becoming obsolete . . . harder 
to sell, harder to rent, harder to mort- 
gage . . . because they are below the 
new American building standard. 


For Celotex Insulating Lumber has 
made heat-leaking unnecessary. In the 
walls, ceilings and roof of a house, this 
remarkable lumber keeps sun heat from 
beating in and furnace heat from leak- 
ing out. It reduces fuel costs by about 
a third. All at little or no extra build- 
ing cost. 

Largely on the advice of architects and 
other buildingauthorities, peopleevery- 


where are building with 
Celotex. Over 80,000 
homes have beensobuilt - 
in five short years. Pro- 
duction has been dou- 
bled four times in the 
past two years. Today, 
The Celotex Company 
is producing more insulation used for 
building purposes than all other insula- 
tion manufacturers combined. 
Nobody wants to invest money in a 
house that is sure to be out-of-date in 
five years, or less. Look ahead before 
you loan money on a house today. 
Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celo- 
tex. Leaders in these lines urge its use. 
Meanwhile, have your secretary write 
for a free copy of the Celotex Build- 
ing Book. It explains this important 
matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. 


New Orleans, La. 


(See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montréal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FOR _ 
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STORAGE FROM 
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ABOVE-NAMED WAREHOUSE, 


INSURED 


SAID COTTON 1s NOT 
, BY FIRE OR LIOHTNING 


f ISSUED, AS PROVIDED IN SAID REGULATIONS 


'G| STATED HERE 


ISSUED aT 


S255 


fruits, and syrups, including cane syrup, 
maple syrup, extracted honey, canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Bear in mind the fact that the law does 
not apply to so-called private warehous- 
ing. That fact is important, 
‘frequently we are asked by farmers or 
farm organizations whether it is not 
possible to license the farmer’s granery 
or his cornerib, we are asked by 
some business organization whether we 
can’t license a warehouse which it is 
operating exclusively for the storage of 
its own products. 


because 


or 


The answer is “no,” 
specifically provides for 
public warehouses only. 
of Public Warehouses 
on the part of the See- 
Agriculture is not 
breathe life into a warehouse receipt. 
The law is not mandatory, either on the 


because the law 
the licensing of 
The Licensing 

But licensing 


retary of going to 


Secretary or on the warehouseman. No 
warehouseman, however, can become 
licensed under it unless the Secretary 
approves his application. Now what 


happens when an application is filed? 
We make it a point to investigate that 
particular organization very carefully. 
Let us, for the purpose of illustration, 
consider a corporate organization which 
files an application. The first thing 
that we do, is to determine whether or 
not the corporation is really a legally 


constituted corporation. That may 
seem to be an idle determination, but 
practically every year. we reject any- 
where from a half a dozen to a dozen 


applications because the corporation 
applying is not organized to do a public 
warehousing ‘ause the 
charters have expired 10, 15, or 20 vears 


ago and yet the company is engaging in 


business or be 
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BY THE UNDERSIGNED WAREHOUSEMAN AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
SAID COTTON IS ACCEPTED FOR STORAGE FOR ONE YEAR ONLY FROM THE DATE OF | 
THIS RECEIPT, BUT UPON SURRENDER BY THE HOLOER THIS RECEIPT MAY BE EXTENDED OR A NEW RECEIPT | 
THE UNDERSIGNED WAREHOUSEMAN !S NOT THE OWNER OF THE | 
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the warehouse business and issuing ware- 
house receipts. 
Personnel Examination 

The next question is, what about the 
personnel back of this organization? 

We must sean the executive manage- 
ment; and that is not a perfunctory per- 
formance. Not ago, a certain 
organization filed an application with a 
financial statement which showed that 
it had about $1,000,000 in assets, and the 
application was denied because we 
would not approve the president. Our 
scrutiny of personnel is thus not quite 
so perfunctory a matter as might 
suspected. 

About three vears ago a certain ware- 
housing organization which was operé 
ing in at least five different states a 
which filed a financial statement showing 
net assets of about $4,000,000 had upon 
its board of directors a man to whom we 
took exception. We notified the com- 
pany that would not license that 
organization until that director was re- 
moved. 

Within six months following the 
denial of that application, that same 
director had perpetrated a fraud upon 
at least half a dozen banks, and perhaps 
more, scattered all the way from Boston 
to New Orleans, in an amount aggregat- 
ing $2,500,000. 

Financial Examination 

We require a current, sworn financial 
statement. You may say, “That doesn’t 
mean very much.” Quite right, if you 
accept any and every statement at its 
face value, but if you make a careful in- 
vestigation of each, the importance of 
the demand is apparent. Some time 
ago we received a statement which in- 
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A sample warehouse receipt issued by a warehouse licensed by the government and under rigid supervision 


GILT-EDGED COLLATERAL 
ON FARM PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 19) 


dicated that an organization was c¢lain- 
ing among its assets a certain building 
valued at $500,000. Upon investigation 
of the actual court records, we found 
that this organization did not even have 
a lease of this property. 

After the warehouseman has run the 
gauntlet as far as all those different re- 
quirements are concerned, we make it a 
point to see that he has somebody in 
the warehouse who knows when the pro- 
ducts entrusted to him are in proper 
condition to go into storage, who knows 
when those products are going out of 
condition, and who knows how to treat 
them to prevent deterioration. 


The Custody of the Product 

What good is your warehouse receipt 
if it represents products which went 
into the warehouse absolutely sound but 
deteriorated because the warehouseman 
didn’t know how to run his warehouse 
properly? Where is your collateral 
then? 

The backbone to the Federal Ware- 
house Act is this: After the warehouse- 
man is licensed, he is_ subject to 
inspection at least four times a year by 
examiners going out from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These examiners 
make sure that the collateral for whieh 
a receipt was issued from that ware- 
house is actually there and that it is in 
the same condition as when it went in. 

A warehouseman never knows whet 
inspectors are coming. A man drops 
in today; he makes an examination; he 
is gone. The warehouseman may think 
that he will not be back for three months 
more, but sometimes the examiners are 
back the next week. 

I have known some warehouses to be 
inspected as often as six times in four 
months, with the result that a suspected 
abuse was detected and exposed. 

Every licensed warehouseman 
get his receipts, through an office of the 
government, from printers who ar 


must 


(Continued on page 65) 
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‘Sit 


In! 


F you have ever sat in when a great 
national advertising campaign was 
being built that had to sell a product, 
an automobile or an idea, you know 
something of the character of the work, 
salesmanship in copy, analysis of market, 
etc, demanded of the agency before the 
national advertising dollar goes to work. 


Within its own highly specialized field, 
GRAVES SERVICE does exactly this kind of pre- 
paratory work for the banker. 


Onty it believes that even a subtler and 
abler salesmanship is essential in copy, a 
quicker and surer reaction is required from 
the physical appearance of the message—in 
bank advertising than in any other. 


Language of Banking 


Therefore GRAVES SERVICE has built an 
agency where the bank’s problem is analyzed 
by nationally successful and mature adver- 
tising men and where the bank’s local attitude 
is sympathetically interpreted in copy by 
men of banking experience. 


This has been so successfully done that 
many of the ideas first phrased by GRAVES 
SERVICE are today part of the daily language 
of banking. 


Only after months of study in banks, in 
towns and cities in every section of the coun- 
tty, GRAVES SERVICE Direct Mail campaigns 
are carefully and skilfully built for the Jong 
hard job that the bank’s advertising dollar 
must do. 


9) 


Newspaper copy is written by men long 
experienced in this work. Layouts are made 
by typographic experts. Posters are designed 
by men who know poster appeal. Deposit 
building plans are developed from practical 
banking knowledge and an understanding of 
people. 


Unusual, Indeed 


These campaigns into which so much work 
and thought have gone are then presented to 
the banker by representatives who by train- 
ing and experience, are capable of making a 
sound analysis of the banker’s local situation 
and his special problems. 


The campaign needed—it may be for trusts, 
dormant accounts, new savings or new com- 
mercial business, safe deposit or investment 
business—is then suggested as the backbone 
of the plan to be put into effect. Special copy 
for the local bank, whenever needed, is then 
written into what becomes largely a localized 
campaign. 


When the banker signs such a contract, his 
bank and its problems become a stewardship 
of GRAVES SERVICE. 


THEN 
what happens ? 
The client has as his ally, without further 


cost, a full agency service where $50,000 
worth of advertising brains confer for copy 








and plan on each problem the banker may 
present. Outstanding newspaper copy, spe= 
cial layouts, booklets, letters—whatever may 
be needed—are put to work for him by men 
who know and care. 


WHY DO WE DO 
all this for the 


moderate cost of a Direct 


Mail Campaign! 


Because the bank’s great mission and its (ever 
present but all too often unrecognized) need 
of advertising ability adequate to put over its 
vital message was the challenge which called 
GRAVES SERVICE into being. 


Because the assembled “campaigns” and ma- 
terial “‘built to sell” and “easy to handle both 
for the producer and the banker” never have 
and never can master the bank’s big educa- 
tional job. 


Because the American Banker has so instantly 
and continuously responded to the moral 
earnestness, the professional sense of respon- 
sibility and the devotion to his interests which 
he finds intrinsic in GRAVES SERVICE. 


Bankers who approach their new business 
building problems with the earnestness which 
GRAVES SERVICE requires of itself will be in- 
terested in consulting us before making plans 
for 1927's progress. Consultation is without 
obligation. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Ws. Ettiott Graves, INc. & 30 MICHIGAN BLVD. NORTH & CHICAGO 
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20,000 NEW USES 


FOR 


GAS 


BENEFIT INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 13) 


average, about 60 per cent of the time 
throughout the year, subject to varia- 
tions depending upon business condi- 
tions. 

In other words, the industrial load is 
a fairly constant one, free from peaks, 
and seldom necessitates the maintenance 
of expensive reserve equipment. A 
typical industrial gas installation will 
consume as much gas in one day as 500 
average homes. 

In illustrating the superior profit 
possibilities of industrial gas, one en- 
gineer uses as an example, a company 
which desires to increase its gross in- 
come from the sale of gas by $500,000 
a year. To get this income from new 
domestie customers, he says, would re- 
quire the addition of 20,000 customers 
to the lines with an investment of about 
$2,500,000 for plant, mains, services and 
meters. To get the same income from 
new industrial customers would require 
the addition of only 140 customers of 
average size with an investment of less 
than $1,000,000 for plant, mains, ser- 
vices and meters. Obviously, the over- 
head on 140 industrial customers is econ- 
siderably less than that on 20,000 do- 
mestic customers. 

New Capital Requirements 
Well Cared For 

The growing popularity of gas com- 
pany securities and the extension of cus- 
tomer ownership activities have served 
to place the industry in a secure position 
so far as its needs for new capital are 
concerned. 

In his annual review of the industry, 
issued recently, H. C. Abell of New 
York, president of the American Gas 
Association, said: 

“The investor need not be told how 
steadily the securities of manufactured 


gas companies have gained public atten- 
tion and attained public favor. As a 
matter of fact, their rise in value has 
been in excess of the average market 
situation. This is, of course, due to 
the fact that until recent times the in- 
vesting public was not so well informed 
upon the status and possibilities of the 
gas industry as upon the present and 
potential values of certain other stocks 
and bonds.” 


@ In this series, the public 
utilities are being treated 
first. Those to be treated 
in early issues are: The street 
railways, the telephone com- 
panies, and the steam rail- 
roads. Other industries will 


be treated later on. 


Mr. Abell pointed out that very little 
money has ever been lost in the gas 
business, even by the owners of common 
stocks of the smaller companies. 


“In the entire North American ter- 
ritory at this time,” he said, “the number 
of receiverships in the gas industry does 
not exceed four, involving a total capit- 
alization of only $558,600, and total 
meters of only 3,232 as against more 
than 10,000,000 in active service. 


It must always be borne in mind 
that the rise in the value of gas secur- 
ities has at no time been sudden but 
steady and gradual, depending not so 
much upon activity and speculation as 
upon more widely diffused knowledge of 


Two heat-treating operations are shown in the 

pictures below. Railroad hardware is bein 

treated in the gas-fired furnace at the left, an 

sewing machine parts are being treated in the 
battery of furnaces as the right 


the essential soundness and stability of 
thé industry. With this knowledge has 
come the succession of court decisions 
tending towards establishment of fair 
and reasonable bases of valuation of 
utility property.” 

During the next ten years it is estimat. 
ed, on the basis of past demands, that 
the gas industry will require $2,000,000. 
000 of new money to meet growing de. 
mands for service. 

Despite the progress made by the in. 
dustry in the last one hundred years, 
conservative leaders believe that gas as 
the future fuel of the nation is only in 
its infaney. 


Gas Industry Stands High 
In Heating Field 


According to a recent estimate, Amer. 
ican homes consume annually 65,000,000 
tons of bituminous and 70,000,000 tons 
ot anthracite coal. It is believed that 
one-fourth of this could be supplanted 
economically by gas, the total amount 
needed for this purpose being one 
thousand billion eubie feet, or nearly 
two and one-half times the present con- 
bined ‘yearly sales of gas companies. 

On the other hand, there is the grad- 
ual depletion of natural gas reserves, 
and the certainty that manufactured gas 
must provide the substitute where it has 
not already done so. Gas men who have 
given the subject careful study believe 
it reasonable to assume that within the 
next ten years manufactured gas will 
supersede as much as twenty per cent 
of the present supply of natural gas in 
the ten states east of the Mississippi 
River that have this fuel. 


In the last analysis, nothing is burned 
until it has first been converted totally 
or partially into a gas. It is logical that 
the conversion should be accomplished 
scientifically instead of by the present 
method of burning coal. 

The repetition of coal strikes, the out- 
lawing of smoke, the demand of the 
modern housewife for the essential 
labor-saving service of utility companies, 
the advent of insulated homes and the 
growing necessity on the part of large 
fuel users for an absolutely dependable 
fuel service—these are a few of the de 
velopments which are bringing to the 
gas companies of America the largest 
volume of business in their history. 
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Statement of Condition 


tm UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


Pie He ie BE 
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At the Close of Business on 
October 4th, 1926 


ee 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . .§$ 52,958,760.99 
United States Bonds and Certificates. . . . 18,961,485.57 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . . 30,935,359.35 
Loans and Discounts . . . . 2 4. 219,039,495.52 
Secured Advances to Trust Estates Son Sad 92,481.24 
Overdrafts . . ee ae ee ee 46,449.05 
Real Estate and Buildings pole .  . 16,362,988.35 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, Etc. . -1,723,565.13 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . . . . . . . .« = 10,617,021.78. 


Total. . . . . . «. «  §$350,737,606.98 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits of Individuals, eerie Banks, 


Etc. . .  .$289,143,755.89 
United States Govemmnenk Deposits . ee 5 2,122,206.94 


Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits . . . — 1,352,436.83 


Total Deposit Liability . . .  $292,618,399.66 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank . .  8,450,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances under 
LecteeciCeme ...4 «+ «+ » « « Qe 
Liability as Endorser 
Acceptances of this Bank Sold... .. 300,000.00 
Acceptances of Other Banks Sold . . . 547,096.66 
Other BillsSold . . . 24,954.18 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, Etc. ; 1,990,719.10 
Capital—Paid Up . . .. . . . .« « 22,8§0,000.00 
Surplus and Current Earnings . . . . .  14,195,680.44 


Tem. ». « « « « « & Qe 


te UNION TRUST «o. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 Millions Since 61 a Bank for Bankers 
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SHALL A BANK SELL BONDS 
TO ITS TRUST DEPARTMENT? 


(Continued from page 18) 


was nothing to do but make good. 

This was good business. No trust 
company could afford to go into court 
over such a matter, or let it become pub- 
licly known that it had made bad in- 
vestments for a trust estate. 

When trust company men began to 
appreciate all the implications of this 
situation, they concluded that the best 
practical solution might be different 
from the theoretical solution, as so often 
happens in human affairs. Some of 
them took the bull by the horns and 
used their bond departments as the 
source of investment supply for their 
trust departments. It was reasoned that 
every care had to be taken, every facil- 
ity utilized to make trouble-proof trust 
investments. 

It was granted that this course fixed 
the responsibility as a legal obligation. 
But, as long as the responsibility would 
always remain, whatever the course 
fixed by the nature of the business, it 
was obvious that the course which of- 
fered compensation for the position was 
the sensible one to take. 

I know of individual trust companies 
that have run the whole gamut of an- 
swers to the question in about the order 
I have taken. One of these institutions, 
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which is among the oldest and the largest 
in the country, for the first 25 years of 
its existence followed with the utmost 
strictness the practice of turning over 
every cent of profit of every kind to its 
trusts. It had no bond department, no 
real estate loan department. 

About five however, the 
policy was completely reversed (not 
without much prayerful consideration, 
as you may imagine), and this company 
now has a subsidiary investment organi- 
zation from which it buys the major 
part of its investments. 

The president of this institution and I 
were discussing all this one day recently 
and he said that he was in the habit of 
saying to his investment committee on 
occasion, “Now don’t forget that we are 
guaranteeing these bonds.” 

I asked him if the change of policy 
had lost them any business, as I had 
always thought that a wealthy man 
would be careful to select a trustee who, 
he knew, would be absolutely disinter- 
ested in the handling of his estate — this 
on the theory that disinterested action is 
essential to conservatism. 

He replied that, on the contrary, they 
had never, so far as he knew, lost any 
business because of the new policy. Nor 
had they gained any because of the old 
policy. Under the old, however, they 
had not only consistently foregone a 
legitimate source of income, but, in addi- 
tion, a number of customers had been 


years ago, 
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The natural resources of this section, have 
hardly been scratched, and the community 
is fairly bristling with opportunities. 


We realize fully the importance of keeping 
step with progress and to better serve the 
public, we have merged the Third National 
Bank with the Holston National Bank, 
and have created, in addition, the Holston 
Trust Company, which puts us in position 
to serve adequately our clients regardless 
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KEEPING STEP 


During the past decade, remarkable 
changes in developments have taken 
place in East Tennessee, and we be- 
lieve we are just now entering upon 
a wonderful era of industrial and 
commercial growth. 
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WE WILL KEEP STEP 


HOLSTON NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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taken away from them by rival institu. 
tiohs that offered to handle business at 
a lower rate because of the side profits 
they were making through their bond 
departments. 

All this brings out an essential funda- 
mental difference between a professional 
corporate trustee (bank or trust eom- 
pany) and the individual trustee. The 
latter generally acts on request of a 
friend or relative. He does not seek the 
job, it seeks him, because of faith in his 
ability and integrity. The law covering 
this situation very rightly holds him re. 
sponsible for careful management of the 
trust estate according to certain well 
settled principles, and forbids his profit- 
ing from the office except for the com- 
pensation stipulated. If an individual 
trustee conducts himself according to 
these accepted standards, neither the law 
nor publie opinion will tend to hold him 
responsible for investments which turn 
out badly. 

The corporate trustee, however, is in 
an entirely different position. It is a 
professional trustee, seeking business, 
and advertising its particular virtues as 
compared with the individual trustee. 

Obviously, no matter how carefully 
and scrupulously such a trustee conduets 
its affairs, its customers and the publie 
will not be inclined to accept good faith 
as an offset to bad judgment. Further- 
more, a trustee in the banking business 
eannot afford to have it become known 
that it ever makes bad investments. 
Hence there is but one course to take 
and that is to make good any invest- 
ments that go bad. 

Many bankers are in the trust busi- 
ness, I fear, without a very clear con- 
ception of all these facts. If you are 
going to have a trust department, you 
ought to face these facts squarely. You 
must realize that you are undertaking 
a responsibility which is not contemplat- 
ed in the law or in any common form of 
trust agreeemnt, but it is one which will 
be enforced by an even more powerful 
authority—“‘good business.” 

The word “guarantee” when used in 
this connection is a fear-inspiring term, 
but you really need not be afraid of 
it. If you conduct your trust depart- 
ment conservatively and make your in- 
vestments carefully and expertly, using 
at least a part of your increased profits 
to obtain the necessary investment knowl- 
edge and skill, you can undertake it 
with confidence and in safety, and in 
the knowledge that you are giving your 
customers a type of service which 1s 
worth more to them than you are will 
ing to let them know, and one which 
they have never had before. 

The best policy, therefore, seems to be 
that, accepting all the implied obliga 
tions, you adopt the policy of making 
a profit on the investments of your trust 
department, and that you organize a 
‘investment department to furnish you 
with the best investment intelligence. 
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--and This One _ 
Secured Business 


ouera Her against these Dangerous Steps/ 


“Nine out of ten Estates over $5000 are dissipated in SEVEN YEARS.” 
Read that again! 


Tragic—almost ynbelievable—yet appallingly true. 
But, in your case, IT CAN BE AVERTED. 


It is neither fair nor just to your dependents to neglect this important 
duty of making a will and appointing a Trust Company to administer 
your ESTATE. 


You can arrange—very easily and simply for the administration of 
your estate—as you want it admistered. 


Your Estate represents a lifetime of application and industry. Small Estates require 
most careful handling in order that your dependents receive the fullest benefit. 
In the matter of larger Estates, knowledge, experience and absolute responsibility 
are required to work out the many intricate details of a proper administration. 


These are the requisites that particularly char- 
acterize the FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


Without the slightest obligation on your 


Your Life Insurance o part, the officers of this company will 
nwarronted gladly explain the necessity and impor- 


Policy Constitutes an Expenditures v7, tance of this matter, at the same time 


Extrav: ay a, the simplicity and ease by which it can 

ES | A | E 1 revs. memes oN ee be accomplished— and the benefits that 
e will accrue. 

Loa “TRUST SERVICE” 

Forty million peuple in this country carry insurance for the = ell Is a booklet you should 


benefit of others—Forty Million Estates—ninety percent of > have—A capy will be 
which. indisputable records show, will be spent or dissipated and Friends 5 mailed on request 
sven vears. 


Vou can avert this by a Life Insurance Trust 


‘We will gladly explain at our office or yours or ask us f 
tee Bet which vou can read at vour leisure ew 


FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 
147 W - CONGRESS ST - 


No word picture could possibly depict the story so forcibly told in the above reproduction. 


It is a newspaper display ad from the Publicity Department of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Detroit and—it brought results! 


Believing that every new trust relation established with a financial institution anywhere helps 
financial institutions everywhere, we are always glad to co-operate with other banks and trust 
companies by extending to them the use of our advertisements. 


Your request on bank or trust company stationery 
will bring a complete set of proofs of our recent 
advertisements without charge or obligation. 


Address Publicity Director 


FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


147 W: CONGRESS ST: 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB PROFITS 


(Continued from page 24) 


amount, we retained about 35 per cent. 
During the year we opened 1,197 new 
accounts with an initial average of $46. 
After these accounts were nine months 
old, we showed 277 accounts closed, but 
a 25 per cent increase in money, leav- 
ing 920 accounts with an average of 
$74 per account. Not taking into con- 
sideration the advertising we get out of 
it, we estimate the money on deposit 
takes care of the overhead expense and 
the new business is profit.” 

In a survey made in 1924, the North 
Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chica- 
go, estimates the cost for a club of 
3,389 members with total payments of 
$139,874.40 to be $341.12 as shown in 
the table marked “Bank No. 2.” 

In this bank 30 per cent of the Christ- 
mas Club accounts were deposited in 
full in savings accounts, most of which 
were new. What portion of the remain- 
ing checks were deposited in old savings 
accounts was not determined. The 
figures would indicate that at a cost of 
$341.42 this bank secured some $40,000 
in new business, not taking into con- 
sideration other advertising benefits de- 
rived. 
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From such information as I could 
gather and from our own experience, I 
have come to the conclusion that some 
clubs, particularly those recently organ- 
ized, will show a high percentage of 
cost as compared to results, while those 
banks that have been operating Christ- 
mas Clubs for several years will show 
advertising results in proportion to ex- 
pense of operation. 

In May, 1919, the cooperative plan 
of advertising was adopted by the three 
and one-half per cent banks of New 
Orleans, and since then we have been 
able to keep down this very expensive 
part of Christmas savings accounts, with 
the result that I submit the figures for 
our last year’s club in support of my 
statement that there are some of us who 
can claim they are obtaining advertising 
plus profit from their Christmas ac- 
counts. 

Including branches, our 1925 club 
numbered 11,234 members, with total 
deposits amounting to $355,269, with a 
daily average balance from December 1, 
1924 to November 1, 1925 $180,063.00 

Less three per cent reserve 5,401.00 


Loanablefunds—11 months 174,662.00 
Daily average balance from 

November 1, 1924 to Decem- 

ae Ae: |) riper: Sc 


Less 10 per cent reserve.. 34,791.00 


Loanable funds for one 
month 

Daily average balance of 
checks unpaid from Decem- 
ber 1, 1925 to February 1, 
1926 

Less 10 per cent reserve. . 


313,120.00 


6,119.00 

Loanable funds for two 
errr ee 

These funds invested at 
our average interest rate, 
calculated at 534 per cent 
yield a revenue of 11,234.27 
from which we deduct expenses as listed 
in the table as “Bank No. 3.” As you 
will see from the table, our club showed 
an actual profit of $2,613.74. 

Taking the position that if Christmas 
Clubs can be operated at a small cost or 
without loss they are profitable for their 
advertising value, we feel that these 
figures will compare favorably with 
other clubs of the same size. I am un- 
able to substantiate the statement by 
survey of other banks in New Orleans, 
but I believe they would prove equally 
favorable if we had them. It must be 
admitted, however, that conditions with 
us are such as to allow economical oper- 
ation. 


TWO IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS WINDOWS | 
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VARIATION is supplied in the 
windows of the Plainfield Trust 
Company, Plainfield, New Jersey, as 
shown in the pictures reproduced here. 
Both are suggestive of Christmas and 
both are easy to make with the excep- 
tion that the fireplace which is very 
real, requires some ingenuity. 
This fireplace however, can be made 
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with specially designed paper which may 
be secured from most any store dealing 
in decorative tissue paper. This paper 
is made to represent stone work and 
when tacked over a frame work, shaped 
like a fireplace, makes a good imitation. 

The other display has the advantage 
of motion because the train runs elec- 
trically, and fascinates both children and 


a 
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grown-ups. The card calling attention 
to the Christmas Club was placed in the 
back of the window, instead of the posi- 
tion shown in the photograph. This 
allows the train to run on its oval track. 
This window drew many more prosp& 
tive customers than the other one 
although the other one is really al 
attraction. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


No guesswork 


Each year, in preparation for the next year’s business, 
this company undertakes a national Radio survey. 





In the 1926 survey, eighty-six reporters travelled 
42,758 miles. through the United States and Canada. 
They interviewed, face to face, thousands of radio 
owners and non-owners and retail merchants, and 
many wholesale distributors. 


Thus we gather the facts to guide us in our manu- 
facturing, sales and advertising policies. We do not 
have to guess what the people want in Radio and how 
to place it in their hands. 


Avoidance of guesswork has been the main factor 
in the stabilization of our business. 
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Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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RESOURCES DOUBLED 


Playing up directors and officers in this bank’s 
advertising has given it 80 per cent of the total 
increase in deposits of the five banks in the county 


FTER all, the principal thing that 
concerns customers of a bank is the 
integrity and business ability of the men 
in charge of the institution. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, we have followed the policy 
for the past four years of making all 
advertising extremely personal. 

One series of advertisements in this 
campaign will illustrate the point. This 
series contained 16 advertisements. 
Each one was illustrated with a photo- 
graph of one of our 16 directors and the 
copy was nothing more than the man’s 
name and something of his experience 
and personality. 

The picture on this page will show 
you the appearance of some of these 
advertisements. 

At first our directors raised some ob- 
jection to this plan for, inasmuch as our 
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Four of the advertisements introducing directors of the Hanover National Bank. 
of advertising has helped to make this bank the leader in the community 
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By ROBERT H. DUGGER 


Cashier, The Hanover National Bank, Ashland, Va. 


town is not very large, almost every one 
knows them and they felt that they 
would be “razzed” for having their pic- 
tures in the paper. 

When the proposition was put up to 
them from a business standpoint, how- 
ever, this feeling was gradually over- 
come. There was some good natured 
“razzing” it is true, but in many eases, 
this resulted in good to the bank. For 
example, we are certain that in one case, 
the influence of a certain director whose 
picture had just been run in the paper, 
brought in two accounts with initial de- 
posits of $1,400 and $2,500. 

After the community became ac- 
customed to seeing this kind of advertis- 
ing, the people began to appreciate it 


and we have had much _ favorable 
comment. Our institution has certainly 
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become known and, although there are 
five banks in this county, we have seeur. 
ed from 80 to 85 per cent of the total 
inerease in deposits for the whole county. 

To add more interest to this series of 
advertisements giving information about 
the directors, we announced in the be- 
ginning that we would give something 
that would be an agreeable surprise to 
those readers of the local paper who 
would cut out and save the entire series. 
A great many people did as we suggest- 
ed and the entire series of advertisements 
is now preserved in many homes in 
Ashland. 

To appeal to farmer customers, we 
republished these advertisements in our 
house organ which is known as “Modern 
Farming.” 

We have had our printer pull proofs 
on glazed paper so that the entire set 
of these advertisements may be displayed 
in a frame in our banking office. 

Certainly this will serve as a splendid 
introduction to new customers who have 
not yet become acquainted with the 
directors of the bank. 




















































We are also having this series re- 
printed on glazed stock to be bound into 
small books that may be easily slipped 
into envelopes for further distribution. 

We believe that this policy of putting 
a personal touch into our advertising, 
of which this series is a good illustration, 
has been largely responsible for the 
doubling of our resources during the 
past four years. Four years ago our 
total resources were $350,000, today they 
are $700,000. 
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N promoting the work of our bank, 
we have enlisted the help of our stock- 
holders. This is secured largely through 
personal talks and letters. At the end of 
our fiseal year, we wrote a letter to all 
stockholders enclosing a dividend check 
and gave information as to the gain i 
deposits and resources. This letter to 
the stockholders was as follows: 












“We have as our goal for 1926, an 
inerease in resources, at least equal to 
the increase shown in 1925. Our 1925 
inerease was $102,000. You will see 
therefore, that we received 78 per cent 
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of the total increase of banking re- 
sources in Hanover County, and we have 
no complaint to make of your coopera- 
tion during that year. It was splendid! 
We congratulate, and thank you. 
“All of us want to see our bank grow 
with the years, in size and usefulness, 
and the ONLY way to accomplish that 
end is for EVERY stockholder to be on 
the alert for new business. 
“Quite important, too, is the fact that 
with the growth of the bank, your in- 
yestment in stock becomes more valuable, 
and all of us like to be connected with 
a successful, growing institution. In e « 
1925, deposits increased $100,000 and F t 
your stock earned $1.39 per share more Oremos in Chicago 
than in the preceding year! That’s very 
significant, isn’t it? 
“Now, March 1926 shows an increase , 
of $100,000 over March 1925, (our goal, e e 
so far, you see,) and we are asking that Conti t [ S 
you do your part towards maintaining I nen ad in cope 
it for the balance of the year, and we ' 
pledge you that we will do ours! 
Will you jot down on this letter, and 
mail to us, the names and addresses of 


e e @ 
your friends or neighbors who are not j d Vv d. al Attent 
receiving Modern Farming, and let us nN 1 1 Uu 10n 
put them on our mailing list?) Ask them I 


if they receive it—it’s a good lead for 
business.” 


“MEN? | ALogi ice 
DEVELOP MEN#IF YOU'D Logical Choice 
INCREASE BANK 4BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 14) 
sonal contact and they know the train- 
ing which must be either in that man 
when he applies for the job, or must 
be given him before he is allowed to 
represent the bank outside its offices. 
This training is generally found to 
include a thorough grounding in the 
actualities of bank service. If a man 
is soliciting commercial accounts he must 
know commercial credit, if he is solieit- 
ing trust business he must know fiduciary 
operation, if he is selling bonds he must 


know how to buy bonds, if he is solieit- Th CONTINENTA i d 
ing savings accounts he must know é an 
how banks are used by people who want COMME C A 
to get ahead. Ri I L 

In other businesses it may be possible 
for one set of men to manufacture a B A N K S 
commodity while others sell it—and the ; 


production department may be as CHICAGO 
ignorant of selling as the sales depart- 
ment is of production—but this does 
not go in banking. The man who has 


bank service for sale must be able to HAL 
manufacture and sell it at the same time. RESOURCES A BILLION—AND MORE 


Naturally, when the theoretical side 
of the thing is thoroughly understood 
and when the practical routine of bank 
operation is learned inside the bank, the 
hext step in training the personal con- 
tact man is to have him get in personal 
touch at their homes or offices with the 
bank’s own customers. Here he begins 
to branch out into new contacts because 
meeting bank customers reverses old 
Cato’s maxim about handling slaves. 
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Cato was asked why he didn’t treat his 
slaves better, feed them when they were 
starving, clothe them instead of letting 
them go naked, cure their diseases when 
they were ill, give them cottages to live 
in, let them marry and raise families of 
little slaves. Cato replied that he had 
given the matter a good deal of careful 
study and made a thorough survey of 
slave conditions and was perfectly cer- 
tain of this maxim: 

“Tt is cheaper to buy them, than breed 
them.” 

Now anybody who attempts to develop 
a bank on Cato’s motto, is headed for 
disaster. Bank ecustomers have to be 
bred out of other customers and a con- 
tact man who makes friends among the 
bank’s existing customers gets more effi- 
cient training in getting new customers 
than he could possibly get in any other 
way. 

Following that, the successful banks 
I have studied work out thorough 
systems for prospect analysis before the 
contact man is asked to make definite 
calls. I have seen the prospect cards 
handed to contact men by several of the 
successful institutions of New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities, and 
William J. Burns has nothing on those 
new business departments when it comes 
to finding out all there is to know about 
a man—good, bad or indifferent. 


On the prospect card they write his 
name, his business address, and exact de- 
tails on all his business connections; 
then come commercial agency reports; 
then fairly complete details on the char- 
acter and extent of his business; then 
personal data as to officers and directors 
of the given concern, including as far as 
possible their clubs and other social 
affiliations, recreations, ete.; then rea- 
sons why the given concern should deal 
with the bank. These data include affil- 
iations with stockholders, directors, offi- 
cers, or customers, and service being 
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TRUST DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION — ANALYSIS 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 
STUDY COURSES 


Write us your wants or tell us your problems. 
gladly counsel with you relative to your requirements and 
quote cost without obligation to you. 


R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 
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rendered by the bank to businesses 
similarly placed. All these prospect 
eards with the contact man’s report on 
them make it possible to have a quarterly 
prospect inventory at which time n. g. 
prospects are dropped and “hot” ones 
added so that the logical new business 
field of the bank is under constant, al- 
most daily, analysis. 


On this point of analysis I want to 
hang the entire discussion of the new 
business problem in a bank. It seems to 
me as if I had one of the positions as 
contact man, I would commence with a 
searching analysis of the bank itself. 
Unless I could feel that for certain pros- 
pects at least it is the best financial in- 
stitution in the city, I would not hope 
for much success in my new job, and if I 
could feel that, I would want to have to 
the last iota every detail of every fact 
on which that feeling was based. When 
I had the bank at my fingers’ ends, I 
would analyze every prospect whose 
name was handed me in the same search- 
ing spirit before I ever went near him, 
and I would subject both the bank and 
the prospect to re-analysis at the end of 
each contact. 


Meanwhile, I would be analyzing and 
re-analyzing myself. I would base this 
self-analysis on two pretty definite prin- 
ciples which apply to salesmanship in 
any line. One is mental, and the other 
physical. Mentally, salesmanship is 
90 per cent knowledge of your proposi- 
tion and 10 per cent helpfulness to your 
prospects. Knowledge is the body of a 
thing at this point and helpfulness is its 
soul. Physically speaking, salesmanship 
is 90 per cent vitality and 10 per cent 
will-power. Here again, vitality is the 
body of the thing and will-power its 
soul. As a matter of fact, if you have 
the knowledge and the vitality, you 
don’t have to worry much about the help- 
fulness and the will-power. A man who 
knows any subject thoroughly, I don’t 
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We will 


care whether that subject is whooping 
cough or gila monsters, will be an ex. 
ceptional individual if he isn’t moved to 
proselyte for it, to go out and do 
missionary work that will make other 
people like it as well as he does, and to 
help everybody he can to get as close to it 
as he is. And a man who has the sort of 
constitution and has taken the sort of 
care of himself that gives him 100 per 
cent vitality, will always be a hard man 
to tire, a hard man to discourage, a hard 
man to lick, a hard man to keep from 
getting anything he really wants—and 
he will want a lot of things. 


Frankly, I am not much of a creative 
spirit and perhaps that’s why I don't 
believe that many things have been 
created out of nothing in all the efforts 
of humanity since Adam. Genius is 
1 per cent inspiration and 99 per cent 
perspiration. Even the great works of 
art—paintings, statues, novels, operas 
—have been built from known materials, 
a little at a time like a mosaic or a brick 
wall. And in business the man who has 
analyzed his proposition, his customer, 
and himself to the nth degree needn't 
worry about originality. He will have 
it. Everybody who talks about him or 
writes about him will praise his imagina- 
tion, his initiative and his creative 
spirit all along the line. I have yet to 
find the self-made bank executive whose 
success is not the product of pains- 
taking and persistent analysis of his 
bank, his prospective customer, and hin- 
self. And certainly the work that these 
successful self-made bank executives 
have done for their institutions, their 
customers, their community and the busi- 
ness life of the whole nation is worth the 
efforts they have put into it. 


The position of the banker of today 
is in no essential different from that of 
the banker of 50 years ago, but it 
has been raised to a so much higher de- 
gree that it almost seems to differ in 
kind. It influences so many _ more 
people and influences each of them in s0 
many more essentials of life, that the 
banker of 100 years ago would seareely 
know his profession for the same thing 
if he eame back to earth and re-entered 
it today. In his time, bank service was 
for the few and the very few. Seareely 
one out of a thousand Americans had 
any money or would have known what 
to do with it if he got it. Banks waited 
until a man had fought his way unaided 
from poverty to affluence, or until his 
father died and left him affluence, before 
they asked him, or even permitted him, 
to have relations with a financial it 
stitution. When he did acquire suth 
relations they were almost exclusively 
the acceptance of his deposits and the 
consideration of his applications fot 
loans. Now, the bank is as well under 
stood and widely used as the telephon 
or the waterworks. People who use" 
understand banking almost as well ® 
they understand the use of water 
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quite as well as they understand the facts 
about electricity. 

The ways in which they use their 
banks are legion. The savings account 
js opened for the baby as soon as he is 
born and sometimes sooner. The check- 
ing account is opened by the young busi- 
ness man or woman, the student, and the 
young married woman at the very out- 
set of their careers. In connection with 
those savings and checking accounts, 
Americans have learned to consult their 
banks on all the economie and financial 
details of their lives, and out of these 
consultations, these dependencies of eus- 
tomers on banks, have grown trust de- 
partments, bond departments, real estate 
departments, insurance departments, 
safe deposit departments, travel depart- 
ments, home service departments—a 
thousand auxiliary banking services. 

And what are the rewards accruing to 
the men who extend the services of 
banks in this way? I needn’t go into 
the financial rewards because I doubt 
if there will ever be a time when the 
banker will have as much money as his 
neighbors think he is getting, or as he 
knows he is earning. Let me say a 
word, however, as to the intangible re- 
wards. And after all, when we pass 
three square meals and a bed, the in- 
tangible rewards are the things that all 
men work for. Which would you 
rather be? Vice president of an active 
bank at $7,500 a year, or vice president 
of an active junk dealing organization 
at $75,000? Which of the two positions 
would keep you in contact with the 
greater number of interesting friends? 
Which of them would make you more a 
part of the life of your community? 
Which of them would give you better 
standing among your neighbors, better 
lines of activity in church, fraternal, 
social and business organizations, better 
opportunity to make yourself felt in 
the life of your time, better chances to 
leave something behind you that men 
would point to as yours when you were 
gone ? 

The answer to these questions is so 
obvious that it states itself and in it 
lies the real reward which is accruing 
and will acerue in constantly increasing 
measure to the men who help various 
banks increase their business. 


The Cosmopolitan State Bank, Chica- 
g0, announces the appointment of Louis 
M. Mielenz of Omaha, Nebraska, as 
manager of its credit department, with 
the office of vice president, succeeding 
Edward M. Warner, resigned. Mr. 
Mielenz is well known in banking circles 
of Chieago and throughout Nebraska, 
having served for the past eight years 
4% vice president of the Union State 
Bank of Omaha, which he assisted in 
organizing. 


The First National Bank of Moose 
lake, Minnesota is now occupying its 
new banking quarters. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 


Buildings of the South- 
ern Bleachery, Inc., as 
seen from the air. 
These face cotton 
fields, the raw mate- 
rials which, after 
being prepared, spun 
andwovenin neighbor- 
ing textile mills, return 
for finishing, bolting 
and shipping. 
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Raw Materials 


in the South 


HE old belief that in “the South”, 

cotton is King, persists in the public 
mind. This is doubtless because the aver- 
age person does not see in the geo- 
gtaphical expression, “the South”, a group 
of fourteen states, representing a third of 
the country’s area and a third of the 
nation’s people. 
In those fourteen states are found an amaz- 
ing variety and wealth of natural resources: 
waiting for development and application 
to human needs. Coal, iron, bauxite, sul- 
phur, phosphate rock, marble, granite, 
clay, zinc, wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, fruits, 
cotton, hard and soft woods—these are but 
a few of the raw materials, above and be- 
low ground, used by Industry in the South. 
If you are contemplating building a factory in 
the South, the quarter century of experience of 
this company in this territory will be helpful in 
consolidating and balancing the raw material 
factors with labor, power, transportation and 


others which will enter into the selection of a 
suitable plant site. 


These subjects are more fully treated in ‘Fac- 
tories for the Future’, “Contentment Under 
Roof”, on municipal, community and institu- 
tional work; “ Picks to the Minute’, on the 
Textile Industry and “On the Subject of Power”. 
Write for any or all of these books, 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville 
South Carolina 
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“THE LOW-DOWN 
FLORIDA” 


(Continued from page 18) 


ON 


In that county several of the banks in 
the former “system” are once more 
operating, this time on a firm basis. 
As a matter of fact, many of the chain 
banks were manned locally by conserva- 
tive bankers who made very intelligent 


loans, but allowed, or were foreed to 


permit, the control organization to do 
their outside thinking for them. 

The upshot of the chain fiasco will 
be a revision of our state banking laws 
at the next session of the legislature. 
Some of us think that we do not need 
more laws so much as a rigid enforee- 
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Forty-Seven Years 
in Chicago 


Bankers, more so than other business men, appreciate 
the value and importance of a long and varied ex- 
perience. It is the most valuable asset any individual 
or financial institution can possess. For it signifies 
sound judgment, understanding and seasoned capacity 
in the transaction of business affairs. The State Bank 
of Chicago—established in Chicago for forty-seven 
years —will be glad to explain and demonstrate its 
specialized service for correspondent banks. 
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ment of the present statutes. Florida’s 
state banking law is modeled after the 
Federal law, and we have built up some 
of the finest state banks in America. 
This chain failure is no reflection on the 
large number of powerful and conserva- 
tive state banks. 

The legislative reform will likely 
consist in a definition of the qualifica- 
tions of the state bankng head. Many 
bankers think that he should not be 
elective but be chosen by the properly 
designated state body of bankers, either 
elected or named by the Governor. 
Furthermore, that his standard qualifi- 
cations should be fixed by statute and 
should conform to the requirements 
named by the Federal Reserve Board. 

I promised not to discuss banking 


ee 





The new State Bank of Chicago building—the site of which 
is now being prepared at La Salle and Monroe Streets—will 
provide increased facilities for a constantly growing clientele. 


Henry A. HauGan 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Rapa Van VECHTEN 
President 


Leroy A. GopparpD 


Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 — SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $7,500,000 


except as it affected the general eo. 
nomi¢ condition. But what I have said 
about our banks has been necessary to 
the general discussion since they are jn 
the first line of defense in the assault 
which has been made upon Florida by 
the Frankenstein she erected herself and 
the attacks to which she has been sub 
jected from without. 

The plain truth is that Florida over. 
advertised about two years ago—a pe- 
culiar statement from a man who makes 
his living from advertising. I do not 
mean that Florida used too much space 
but I do feel that she had the wrong 
kind of copy. 

Her communities in their regular 
tourist appeal did not make a mistake 
but her big developers who were just 
getting under way at that period, did 
stress too much the quick returns on 
Florida real estate. I have just re-read 
a document broadcasted two years ago 
by a Florida development. From it 
you would gather that every person in 
the United States who had missed that 
particular opportunity was either a 
plain fool or sound asleep. 

None of that real estate copy told of 
the underlying wealth of the real 
Florida,—a_ state with 20,000,000 acres 
of land ready for cultivation and only 
one-eighth actually being tilled,—a land 
with matchless climate, close to the pop- 
ulous centers of the United States, and 
a place where people can winter in joy- 
ous contentment or spend the entire 
year in profitable endeavor. The resort 
centers kept up their steady appeal and 
profited by it. The real estate developers 
told of quick, unnatural profits and 
reaped the whirlwind. The small-stake 
owner, the adventurer, the promoter, 
the gambler, the honest seeker for im- 
proved conditions, rushed to Florida to 
invest all in what appeared to be a 
quick turn-over. Real values were for 
gotten in the speculative era which en- 
gulfed us. 

During all this boom, which for- 
tunately was so violent that it was 
shortlived, Florida forged _ steadily 
ahead. Luckily a lot of people had 
found out about her possibilities be 
fore the speculators started to gamble. 
For about fifteen years Florida has 
really been on the steady upward drive 
which is destined to make her great. 
Back at my university in Indiana where 
I made a visit recently, I discovered 
from the registrar that more graduates 
were coming to Florida to practice law 
from the 1926 than the total 
number of graduates when I got my 
degree back in 1909. Of course mY 
university has grown a lot—there were 
about 200 in my elass and the number 
is now probably multiplied by five. But 
it simply shows that progressive Amer 
iea is growing apace with the rapid 
development of Florida. 

In order to get some sort of a check 
last spring on the current stability of 


class 
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the state in the face of the alleged flat- 
ness due to real estate conditions, I sent 
out from my office a questionnaire to a 
number of our Chamber of Commerce 
clients. Since our business is prineipal- 
ly community, hotel and transportation 
advertising, I keep in close touch with 
the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in every Florida town and he is 
usually a wide awake fellow, trained in 
a good college or seasoned with prae- 
tieal business experience. I asked for 
a report on the volume of business in 
five lines for April, 1926 as compared 
with April, 1925. These included banks, 
hotels, garages, restaurants, and hard- 
ware. ‘ 

When I had compiled the returns 
they showed the 1926 volume for April 
exceeding that for the same months in 
1925 by anywhere from 25 to 75 per 
eent. A similar check-up for June 
showed practically the same _per- 
centages. 

This was, to me, the real answer as 
to Florida’s present stability. Any 
state which can survive a violent reai 
estate boom such as Florida experienced 
during 1925, must be sound to the core 
and well on the road to a destiny which 
cannot be questioned. 


Florida has sold her climate to the 
entire world. I would not want to live 
anywhere else. But our boosters have 
sometimes in their zeal made it appear 
that it is perfect. We have our natural 
adjustments just to equalize things like 
folks have who live anywhere else. In 
California they sometimes have earth- 
quakes, in Illinois they have floods. But 
people go on living there and enjoying 
those places just as we enjoy Florida 
and her almost perfect climate despite 
the fact that during the equinox period 
which comes only in September and Oc- 
tober, we are sometimes subjected to 
hurricanes from the Carribean. During 
my twelve years in the state I have 
known only two of any violence. One 
was in 1921 and the other has just oe- 
curred, as I write this article. Neither 
of these storms have affected the per- 
manent character of the state as a place 
in which to live and prosper. 

I could quote many well-versed 
Florida business men on the present 
economic condition of the state but I 
prefer to rest the case with a statement 
from Herman A. Dann, president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Dann represents the most constructive 
organization in Florida and is a suceess- 
ful and forward-looking business man. 
As part of an interview on present con- 
ditions, he made this significant eom- 
ment on what the public utilities are 
spending in Florida: 

“A very encouraging sign has been 
the rapid absorption by northern bank- 
rs of the securities of the four great 
publie utility companies in this state. 
Sinee the first of the year the Florida 
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- These clients re-engaged us to conduct their 

1926 campaigns after analyzing previous re- 
sults. It was “what they paid” vs “what 
they received.” Could there be stronger 
proof that our methods secure permanent 
and profitable new business? 


From January 2nd to June 30th, 1926, our 
campaigns produced $25,535,000 in profitable 
New Business for twelve bankers! 
posits on Savings Accounts averaged from $1 70 


On Checking Accounts they aver- 
aged from $1,050 to $8,700. 


Each campaign is individually planned, pre- 
pared and conducted. There are no premiums, 
coin banks, advertising matter or syndicated 
materials for sale, and no professional solici- 


to $385. 


tors are used. 


An inquiry will bring full 
details by return mail 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders : 


231 South LaSalle Street 
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HIRTY PERCENT of the New Business 
Campaigns being conducted by our organ- 
ization this fall are repeat orders. 


Initial de- 


CHICAGO 





Power and Light Company, furnishing 
electric service from Miami to Live Oak, 
has floated $52,000,000 in bonds in the 
north; the Fitkin interests operating 
from St. Petersburg to Tallahassee, 
$18,000,000; Stone and Webster, operat- 
ing in the vicinity of Thmpa, about 
$4,000,000; and the Florida Publie Util- 
ities Company, known as the Barstow 
group, about $3,000,000, making a total 
of nearly $80,000,000 of Florida public 
utility seeurities purchased by concerns 
and banking interests in the north and 
east. 

“These millions of dollars worth of 
bonds were taken first by the banks of 
the great eastern cities. They were then 
distributed to smaller banks throughout 
the north, which, in turn, sold them to 
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their investing customers. The result is 
that we have hundreds of thousands of 
new investors in Florida securities who 
will watch with interest the territory in 
which these investments were made.” 

Money for utility expansion is not 
invested until after a careful survey of 
present conditions and future prospects. 
Evidently Florida looks good to those 
large companies that see its real future, 
as it does to those of us who have lived 
and prospered in the state. 


Howard C. Davis has been appointed 
manager of the Investment Advisory 
Department at the Fifth Avenue Office 
of the Guaranty Company of New York. 







































































































































































































































































































































































l SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 














YOUR ARMED EMPLOYES 


A suggested course of instruction for bank 
guards and employes who should be familiar 
with the proper methods of handling firearms 


VERY bank guard and employe 

who is equipped with a revolver 
should be thoroughly familiar with its 
use, not only as a duty to his employers 
but as a duty to himself and his family. 
It is possible for a bank employe to 
carry a revolver for months and years 
without knowing how to use it and with- 
out having oceasion to use it. Then, in 
event of a sudden holdup he may 
“freeze in his tracks” or, if he is able 
to get the gun out of the holster, scatter 
shots in every direction to the danger of 
innocent bystanders. 

It is therefore plain what the result 
would be if a person drew a revolver 
in a crowded bank without knowing how 
to use it. -On the other hand, a trained 
man would, in the majority of cases, do 
just as he was taught to do—draw his 
revolver and fire straight and accurately. 

Failure to do this is not cowardice, it 
simply is a condition which the employe 
has not been trained to overcome. One 
guard who is thoroughly familiar with 
his gun is equal to four or more guards 
who only know their revolver as a 
pocket -weight, to be carried only be- 
cause it is a rule of the bank that the 
guards shall be armed. Everyone in 
the bank who carries or has a revolver 
should practice, in just the way he 
would use the arm if oceasion required. 

The following suggestions, offered by 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company will be found of great help in 
overcoming “gun fright.” In addition, 
they present complete information as to 
obtaining adequate instruction in the 


various phases of revolver shooting. 
* * * + 


YOUR shooting ability is known to 

the underworld as well as to your 
associates in the bank, and it is your 
best protection. It is seldom that a 
properly protected bank is held up. The 
proper way is to employ as instructor 
at least one guard who is a practical 
shot. Every shooting range must have 
a shooting master and instructor, other- 
wise with no one responsible, accidents 
are bound to happen. Tack up the 
range rules for safe target practice in 
the range where all can read them, and 
see that they are read. 
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W. B. Crawford, President Illinois Bankers 
Association and one of the advocates of the 
vigilante movement 





The instructor’s position is a very 
important one. A good instructor will, 
by safety instructions and watchfulness, 


prevent accidents on the range and in 
the bank and perfect a system of pro- 
tection which applies to that particular 
bank that will be invaluable. The first 
need is a range that will not only be 
safe for the shooters but safe for the 
other employes of the bank—a range 
where the bullets will not come back 
toward the shooter. 

A sand box may be used. This is a 
box two feet thick and seven feet square 
filled with fine sand; replacing boards 
at front when they are shot away. This 
is for a two target range. If space per- 
mits, the back stop may be made to ac- 
commodate three or more targets. The 
ceiling and all walls, floor and windows 
must be protected, if not constructed 
of cement and too thick for a bullet to 
penetrate. 

Next comes the lights. Overhead 
lights are best for they are out of the 
way. Protect with steel if necessary; 
in a room with ceiling eight or nine feet 
high, fasten lights to ceiling about 
seven feet in front of the target at an 
angle to illuminate the targets. Lights 
may be placed over the shooter’s head 
at ten feet, ten yards and 15 yards. A 
target carrier is not necessary for police 
shooting as the targets may be tacked 
on the front of the back stop. 

Your range is ready. As the employes 
enter the range (this applies particu- 
larly to new men) it is a safe rule to 
ask each one to step to the firing point 
and unload their revolvers and leave 
there all other ammunition in their pos- 
session, at the same time showing the 
empty revolver to the instructor. 

Instruct one at a time. 

The others may stand back at a safe 
distance. The first instruction should 
be slow fire with the revolver empty. 
No person is capable of handling a re- 
volver rapidly and shooting fast until 
he or she has become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. 

Instruct the shooter how to stand, feet 
from 12 to 18 inches apart and at 4 
45 degree angle from the target. (If 
shooting with the right hand the right 
foot is nearest the target.) Weight 
should be evenly divided between both 
feet. 
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Stand in a comfortable position with 
arm fully extended or nearly so. Turn 
the head so that you are looking 
straight at the target, then raise the re- 
yolver up to the line of sight. Do not 
bend the head forward. Always keep 
the muzzle of the revolver pointed 
toward the target. Hold your revolver 
so that it will not cant right or left or 
you will miss the object you are aiming 
at. Take a long deep breath and let 
this air out of your lungs until you 
are comfortable (lungs about half full). 


TRIGGER SQUEEZE 

The best shot in the world could not 
hit a bullseye if he had not developed 
a good “trigger squeeze.” Be careful to 
squeeze the trigger slowly; do not jerk 
or twist it or you will get a wild shot. 
If you find that your shots are inclined 
to go to the left (with a right handed 
shooter) or to the right (with a left 
handed shooter) increase the thumb 
pressure on the side of the revolver. As 
you look over your revolver to sight it, 
the front sight should just fill the rear 
notch, the top of the front sight should 
be even with the top of the bar of the 
rear sight with an even distribution of 
light on each side. Both sights should 
be in line with the spot on the target 
just below the point you wish to hit. 

Grasp the arm lightly and carefully— 
grasp it the same way every time. Exert 
enough pressure with your thumb on the 
side of the arm to prevent side swing- 
ing as you squeeze the trigger. 


FLINCHING 

This is the “jinks” of shooting. 
Flinching is, in other words, fighting the 
recoil. The best way for an instructor 
to show his pupil his errors is to take 
his revolver and without the pupil’s 
knowledge turn the cylinder back to an 
empty shell and ask him to fire another 
shot. He will flinch as the hammer falls 
exactly as he would if a loaded cartridge 
were in position for firing and he can 
easily see his mistake. 

To correct this, hold your sights in 
line with the target until after the shot 
is fired. Do not try to allow for the 
flip of your revolver. The proper al- 
lowance has been made for this in 
factory test by expert shooters to de- 
termine the correct height of the sights 
with which the revolvers are equipped. 
Squeeze the trigger straight back and 
forget the recoil. The first actual shoot- 
ing should be after the instructor is 
convinced that the pupil is familiar with 
the foregoing instructions and at short 
range, 

COURSE NO. I 
(preliminary) 

Ten yards—revolver in hand (single 
action). 

Aim and fire six shots at center of 
silhouette target. 

Take pains with every shot you fire. 

After you are able to hit the target in 
this manner try 
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. The New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock 
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the two keys for the lock—you record the 
box number—we do not. 


< This is your protection. If the custodians 
never saw the keys before rental—how could 
they retain a duplicate? 


< This is when the customer put himself on 


record in receipt of sealed keys. 


| This envelope contains |] -¢ And this is what the customer signed for. 


| two Safe Deposit Keys 
for the Yale Seaied Key |) 
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Keys Sealed 
THE YALE & Towne Mf 

| Bank Lock & Inspection 


Stamtord, Genn. — 


Let us tell you more about this new safe deposit 
lock. We can duplicate keys from indicator 
number. You never have to drill a box when 
keys are lost. Write for further information 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
. Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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COURSE NO. II 

Ten yards—revolver in hand (double 
action). 

Aim and fire six shots at center of 
silhouette target. 

This is to prepare you for the faster 
work which will follow. 

Be sure of your shots. Don’t miss. 


ADVANCED BANK COURSE 

The best revolvers are tested to ex- 
plode all perfect ammunition double 
action. All quick shooting at short 
range will be double action. In fact, 
a good double action shot can do good 
work at all ranges and it is faster than 
single action. The following course has 
the O. K. of leading police experts. 


COURSE NO. I 
(Timed) 
12 yards—revolver in holster (double 
action). 
(Continued on page 48) 
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At command draw and fire with 
favorite gun hand. 

Two shots at center zone of silhouette 
target. 

Run to ten yards (carrying revolver 
safely—finger out of trigger guard— 
elbow at side forearm pointing straight 
ahead). Stop! Fire two shots with 
right hand; change gun to left and fire 
two shots with left hand. 


Course II 
(Timed) 

(For employes at desk or window) 

Stand behind a section of counter. 

Hands placed on top for Courses IJ, 
Ma iV¥,-¥, Vi. 

Revolver in position used in the bank. 

At command, “fire,” draw and fire: 

Two shots holding gun with both 
hands, 

Two shots with right hand, 

Two shots with left hand. 

Any person unable to pull the trigger 
double action should fire the entire six 
shots, holding the arm with both hands. 
(The gun hand placed firmly in the 
palm of the other hand, closing bottom 
* hand firmly about the gun hand, in such 
a manner as not to interfere with pull- 
ing the trigger. One-third of one point 
is deducted (from all but course No. V1 
which is slow fire), each second used. 
Example: Add the scores in the first 
five courses and subtract % of the total 
of seconds used; then add score in 
course VI for total score. 

Course III 
(Timed) 

Two shots with revolver in usual po- 
sition. 

Ten feet double action. 


At command “Fire” draw and fire at 
center of body; zone only to count. 


Course IV 
(Timed) 


Same as course three except two shots 


you want? 
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for the head. Head only to count to 
top of white figures in neck. 

Course V 

(Timed) 
course three except two 
shots for the right arm of silhouette 
zone. Right arm to count. 


Course VI 
(Not timed) 

Six shots at 15 yards, slow fire, single 
action, at head. Head shot only to 
count, to top of white figures in neck. 
It is well for all guards to practice 
No. II course as they may be inside the 
windows when trouble comes. 


Same as 


Special Notes 

By “single action” is meant, cocking 
the hammer and squeezing the trigger 
for each shot. 

In using “double action” the hammer 
is raised by steady squeeze on the 
trigger, and falls when it has reached 
a sufficient height to insure firing the 
cartridge. 

In timing, a stop watch should be 
used; taking the time from the word 
“fire” to the report of the last shot. 

Always look at your revolver before 
going on duty. See that it is loaded 
and working properly, with no obstruc- 
tion in the barrel and properly cleaned. 

Be sure that your ammunition is 
fresh. Oil-soaked cartridges may render 
your revolver useless in an emergency. 
It is a good plan to change cartridges 
every two weeks and use old ammuni- 
tion for target practice. 

Target practice should be compulsory 
at least once each week. 


Range Rules For Safe Target Practice 


(Suggested by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company.) 

Never handle, point or look over the 
sights of any firearms handed to you 
without first opening the arm to be 
sure it is not loaded. You are being 


Steelcrete will give you most per 
dollar invested. 


NO FLAME CAN CUT~ 


LET US PROVE IT! 


Send for Booklet 


SHATTER PROOF ~~ 


BLASTING MAT, 


Seelcrete Vaults 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Offices in principal cities 


tried and your standing with other 
shooters depends on this one action. 


Never take an automatic pistol or re- 
volver out of your pocket or holster 
until you are at the firing line. If you 
wish to unload your revolver or pistol 
before it is your turn to shoot, step up 
to the firing line, unload, and show the 
arm to the instructor swinging eylinder 
out. If an automatic pistol is used 
draw slide back, fasten it and remove 
magazine. 

Never glance into your pistol or re- 
volver hurriedly and decide it is not 
loaded. Look once to see that it is not 
loaded, then look again to be sure you 
haven’t made a mistake. 

Never load or cock a pistol or re- 
volver in any range unless you are at 
the firing point and facing the target. 

Never lower a pistol or revolver so 
that it will point toward any part of 
the body. This is liable to happen when 
you are resting and between shots. 
When resting, lay the pistol or revolver 
on the table or bench if one is in front 
of you; if not, rest it in the other hand 
always pointing toward the target. 

Never turn around and talk to per- 
sons behind you when at the firing point 
without first laying your pistol or re- 
volver on the table. 

Never leave the firing point with your 
automatic until you have drawn the slide 
back and fastened it leaving pistol open. 
Remove the magazine from your pistol. 

Never leave the firing point with a re- 
volver without swinging the eylinder out 
or removing same from pistol. 

Never point the pistol or revolver 
upward or backward over the shoulder; 
by so doing, you are making all parts 
of the range unsafe. 

Never in case of misfire, open the 
pistol or revolver for at least 20 seconds, 
and keep it pointed toward the target. 

Never try fancy shooting or quick- 
draw work in the presence of your 
friends until you have first tried it in 
private and know what you can do. 

Never point a pistol or revolver at 
any one or anything you do not want 
to shoot. 

Never fire a shot until you know your 
sights are in line with the target. You 
are only wasting your time and am- 
munition if you do not take pains with 
every shot. 

Never talk to a shooter when he is at 
the firing point. Wait until he finishes 
and has stepped away. 


The formal opening of the enlarged 
and remodeled home of the North Shore 
Trust Company, Highland Park, Ill- 
nois, was held recently. The North 
Shore Trust Company was established 
in 1911 and has had a notably successful 
growth since that time. Its capital 
$100,000, with surplus of $75,000 and 
undivided profits amounting to $20,000. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 29) 













to be exact, however, you will not find 
a row of window displays in Wall 
Street. It has just happened that New 
York has developed two very distinct 
financial centers, one being the down- 
town Wall Street center and the other 
being the uptown or commonly called 
42nd Street center. Downtown has an 
atmosphere of conservatism, and eaters 
to big business: and the Uptown has the 
popular appeal. Downtown there is a 
coldness and dignity associated with big 
business. Little invitation for small 
accounts. The uptown branch, however, 
draws its very lifeblood from the smaller 
business. The window displays, prin- 
cipally colored posters and illuminated 
signs, are well done and carry a real 
selling message. 

“It happens that there is just one 
window display in Wall Street. It is 
a little hole in the wall which ordinarily 
has displayed exhibits of foreign coins. 
It is the only window display of a 
financial institution, I am sure, in the 






































' whole Wall Street district. I hope this 
t is not an evil omen, but this particular 
, institution is now being taken into a 
larger consolidation. There is a 
, distinet difference, however, between the 
displays in uptown New York and those 
: in cities like Cleveland and Chicago, 
( because in these latter cities, the windows 

are handled like store windows.” 

* - * * 

A.E- Bryson, vice president of Halsey, 
Stuart and Company, Ine., Chicago, 
outlined the work of the investment de- 
partment research committee during its 
d first year. Mr. Bryson explained that 
e the committee which was organized just 
l- & year ago to study the advertising 
b methods of investment houses, nee- 
d essarily confined its first year’s work to 
ul osing the situation rather than to 
is Preseribing remedies. In making the 
d following criticism of advertising meth- 
0. that exist’ rather generally among 
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and pations in the vault. 


considerably. 


investment’ houses, Mr. Bryson was 
incidentally describing also the methods 
that are still in use by many banking 
institutions. We refer to this part of 
his address: 

“For instance, in what other industry 
where advertising has become a real and 
accepted factor in its progress, will you 
find such absurdities as the little tomb- 
stone card advertisements that still pre- 
dominate in our financial publications 
and on the financial pages of the news- 
papers? Where else will you find so 
many fair weather advertisers—in today 
and out tomorrow? In what field, other 
perhaps than the mail order or retail 
merchandising field where conditions are 
entirely dissimilar, will you find the mad 
clamor that almost universally persists 
among investment advertisers for direct 
and immediate results in the way of 
inquiries or sales from their advertis- 
ing?” 

This statement however was followed 
closely with a contrasting and cheerful 
one: 


“Perhaps this sounds like an ex- 
aggerated indictment, an indication that 
there is in fact no balm in Gilead—that 
the investment advertiser, in short, is a 
plain boob with a hopeless future. The 
splendid examples of good investment 
advertising, both in the national field and 
among local advertisers that will im- 
mediately oceur to all of you, the out- 
standing exceptions to the rule in direct 
mail, the sound sales and merchandising 
methods of still other houses, of course, 
refute any such idea. But there ought 
to be more such exceptions.” 

* * . * 


F. Young, vice president of The 

* Guardian Trust Company of Cleve- 
land delivered an address that fairly 
bristled with constructive criticism on 
trust advertising methods now in use, 
and with predictions as to the future of 
this form of advertising. Mr. Young 
deplored the practice of many trust 
officers who too closely “supervise” the 
advertising of their bank’s trust depart- 
ment. He said: 

“This is work for genius—not for 
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Diebold Vault Doors 


1 Automatic Daylight Locking Device automatically locks the boltwork when 
¢ the door is opened in the morning. Positively prevents imprisonment of personnel 


2 Thermatic Locking Device operates within a few seconds after a torch is 
* applied to the surface of the door effectively preventing penetration through the 
door., ures preferential insurance ratings. 


3 Electric Alarm Grid being built into the door prevents possibility of tampering 
* and so simplifies installation of burglar alarm systems as to reduce the cost 


Complete details gladly sent upon request to 
banks building or remodeling present quarters. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: CANTON, OHIO 


busy bank officers trying to crowd it in 
among the duties that weigh down every 
minute of the day, and who have neither 
the time nor the temperament required. 
And I believe that we shall enter upon 
a new era of trust advertising only when 
we have been able to persuade our trust 
officers to give way in large measure as 
the final judges of what constitutes 
proper trust advertising and to let you 
show your originality, imagination and 
news sense, and to go the limit of their 
cautious legalistic temperament in letting 
you do something different or even dar- 
ing.” 
* a * * 

UY W. Cooke, advertising manager 

of the First National Bank, Chicago, 
might well have named his address, “Do 
you Remember Way Back When?” It 
consisted of an interesting review of 
savings bank advertising during and 
immediately following that period called 
by R. K. Culter in Life, “The Gay 
Nineties.” 

Mr. Cooke ealled attention in several 
instances to the fact that copy written in 
1900 could practically serve the adver- 
tising men of today with very little 
revision. The following'example of an 
ad used over 20 years ago was one of 
the most interesting cited by Mr. Cooke: 

“Best Book of the Year” 

“When you stop to think about it, 
doesn’t your bank book tell much the 
story of your own life? You, who can 
read between its lines and analyze its 
figures, know the labor and _ sacrifice 
represented by each dollar deposited. 
Every entry is the happy ending of a 
thrilling chapter. Make your book grow 
—it is recording your history and telling 
the story of your suecess. If you have 
no bank book bring in your deposit now 
and get one.” 





A new bank and residence building 
to eost $30,000 will be constructed for 
the Reamstown Exchange Bank, Reams- 
town, Pa. 


The American National Bank of 
Princeton, Indiana, will construct a new 
banking home. Maturity in 1927. 
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INTERIOR BANK LIGHTING 
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Selecting fixtures to harmonize with the architect- 
ural detail of the building—Relieving eye strain 
on the part of clerks by eliminating glare 


ROPER and adequate bank lighting 
is essential to every bank for two 
fundamental reasons. First, a building 
well lighted both as to exterior and in- 
terior will attract business. Second, 
plenty of light is an absolute essential to 
the working efficiency of the personnel. 
This “plenty of light” cannot be fur- 
nished by daylight alone. An average 
of 142 days out of the 365—or 38.9 per 
cent—are cloudy, and artificial illumina- 
tion is indispensable. And when the 
office force works on into the afternoon 
after banking hours, the short winter 
days must be added. Yes, there should 
be plenty of artificial light, but what is 
this “plenty of light ?” 

With the high efficiency of present- 
day illuminants, the old form of local or 
drop lighting is gradually being elim- 
inated, and the multiplicity of unsightly 
cords and tin shades, which formerly 
occupied the space behind the cages, is 
becoming a thing of the past. 


The main banking space should be 
equipped with general lighting of an 


At the left is a splendid example of indirect lighting. 
out a fixture in sight. 
bank in which pendents and other visible fixtures not only provide adequate light but also help to 
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By H. J. LITTLEFIELD 


Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, New Jersey 


intensity of from five to eight foot- 
candles. It is usually desirable to select 
some type of luminaire or lighting 
accessory which harmonizes with the 
architectural features of the building, 
providing it fulfills the general re- 
quirements as to distribution and 
diffusion. This means, of course, that 
the light should not be spotty but should 
be distributed evenly about the area to 
be lighted, so that light of about the 
same intensity falls upon all points in 
that area. Thus shadows are eliminated 
and the light itself is of a character 
more pleasing to the eye. 


If the general lighting is not sufficient, 
the customers’ desk may be equipped 
with local units producing an intensity 
of from eight to ten footeandles. These 
units should be very carefully chosen 
with respect to design, and so located 
that direct or reflecting glare is min- 
imized. Many standard types in wide 
use are most inappropriate and cause 
eye fatigue. The choice of the proper 
unit should be left to an illuminating 





* 
engineer or some other person with a 
practical knowledge of lighting prin- 
ciples. 

Several special types of desk units are 
available which have been designed in 
accordance with the standards of good 
illumination. An even intensity of from 
eight to ten footeandles is desirable. 
The exterior of the fixture should ob- 
viously harmonize with the other metal 
work. 

As to the type of general lighting to 
be employed, many banks are lighted by 
means of pendent semi-indirect units, 
from which most of the light is directed 
toward the ceiling and thence reflected, 
while the rest is transmitted directly 
downward to the working area. 


With systems of this sort, larger lamps 
can be installed in the units over the 
working portion to provide the high in- 
tensity needed here for bookkeeping. 

It is not always necessary to use lun- 
inaires pendent from the ceiling in order 
to have well distributed illumination 
For example, where many partitions er- 


Courtesy—E. F. GUTH CO. 


By reflecting the rays from the bank’s white ceiling it is possible to light the interior with- 
In the center is shown the proper method of placing lights for the teller’s cage. Ke 


the right is pictured the interior of a 
utify the lobby 
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tend above the floor to a height of about 
nine feet, an excellent opportunity is 
afforded for the installation of lamps in 
inverted mirrored glass reflectors at the 
top of the partition or grill. These re- 
flectors direct all the light upward to the 
ceiling whence it is reflected down to the 
working area. The mechanism of the 
lighting is, of course hidden by neatly 
coneeived metal work carrying out the 
general design of the cage. While in- 
stallations, as in this ease, of totally 
or of semi-indirect lighting gives a pleas- 
ing appearance which is well suited to 
banks, such systems should not be used 
if the interior of the bank is decorated 
in dark colors. In that case too much 
light is lost by absorption and direct 
lighting would be more efficient. As a 
rule, however, bank interiors are done in 
light colored marble with white ceilings, 
and in that indirect or semi- 
indirect lighting is satisfactory. 

Many of the larger banking institu- 


case 
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tions are provided with sky windows 
which can be lighted from above in 
somewhat the same way as an art 
gallery, except that the light should be 
directed straight downward rather than 
at an angle. Lighting from above the 
sky window should usually be supple- 
mented by diffuse direct lighting or 
indirect lighting; otherwise the architect- 
ural details around the skylight and on 
the ceiling are lost and rather severe 
contrasts result between the glass area 
and its surroundings. 

As to eage lighting, in order that 
there may be a higher intensity of illum- 
ination in the wickets, where it is needed, 
than in the general banking space, cage 
grill fixtures are desirable. The best 
types of grill fixtures employ suitable 
mirrored glass reflectors and relatively 
small lamps, 15 of 25 watt, on eight 
inch centers. They should be so 
arranged as to give an even illumination 
over the desk top. To minimize glare 


NIGHT ILLUMINATION FOR 
THE SMALL BANK 





and annoying reflections, a diffusing 
glass plate should be mounted over the 
opening. 

The small coupon booths used by 
patrons for examining securities or 
clipping coupons should be lighted by 
desk lamps or bracket luminaires placed 
above the table. No general illumina- 
tion is necessary except that it is a good 
plan to provide a ten watt lamp direetly 
beneath each of the tables. Many times, 
in the process of sorting, a certificate or 
coupon is dropped and the consequent 
search for this upon the dark floor is 
exasperating. All lamps in these booths 
should be on a switch operated by the 
opening and closing of the door so that 
they are turned on and off automatically, 


The vaults are used primarily for the 
storage of valuable papers, and little 
work is carried on here. A lower inten- 
sity of from four to six footeandles will 
suffice. In most instances it is inad- 
visable to pierce the armor plate 
of the safe to furnish electric cur. 
rent for lighting purposes. A  con- 
venient arrangement to overcome this 
difficulty is to locate one receptacle out- 
side of the vault connected to the power 
supply, and a plug inside of the vault 
wired to the lighting circuit. When the 
steel door is opened, a flexible cable 
with a plug at each end connects the 
two receptacles. A circuit breaker in- 
stalled on the line is sometimes used as 
an economy, for occasionally, through 
oversight, the steel door is accidentally 
closed on the cable, thus short cireuiting 
the line. Where it is deemed advisable 
to earry the current directly into the 
vaults, special air tight fittings, meeting 
the particular underwriters’ require- 
ments, are necessary. For lighting, low 
wattage diffusing bulb lamps in close 
ceiling type receptacles without reflec 
tors are satisfactory. 

Plainly, such lighting as is here de- 
cribed—and this is the sort of installa- 
tion that is being placed in our new, up- 
to-date banks—demands the careful co- 
operation of the architect. At the same 
time at which he plans the structural 
element of his building the architect 
should consider the scheme of lighting, 
and, as the newer types of bank build 
ings are, in general, elaborate structures 
with special lighting requirements, the 
best results are obtained only when these 
features are taken into account before- 
hand. For example, there should be 
adequate space for lamps and reflectors 
above the skylights, if sky window light- 
ing is to be employed. Flexible con 
trol and a sufficient number of circuits 
to take care of future demands should 
be provided for. Convenience outlets 
should be placed at frequent intervals 
to meet particular conditions. Such 
factors as these the architect should take 
into consideration in planning his 
building. 

Well conceived lighting adds to the 
beauty of the bank building as well 4 
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to the efficiency of the working force. 
Carefully chosen lighting units are a 
decided element in the decorative scheme 
of many banks; and many more have 
their architectural beauties brought out 
by flood-lighting at night. Certainly, 
bankers who appreciate the value of a 
handsome, impressive bank building 
will not underestimate the importance of 
light. 

Proper lighting, then, means to the 
banker an increased volume of business 
handled more efficiently in better and 
more beautiful surroundings; and that is 
why up-to-date banking institutions 
have up-to-date lighting installations. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
KINSMAN OFFICE OF 
UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND 


A new building is now being erected 
to house the Kinsman-East 140th Office 
of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
which is now located at the junction of 
Kinsman and Union Avenue. It will 
have a frontage of 50 feet and a depth 
of 103 feet. The building will be used 
exclusively for banking purposes. 

The exterior will be of Indiana lime- 
stone with bronze entrances and metal 
windows, and will conform to the stand- 
ard design which has been adopted by 
The Union Trust Company for all of its 
offices. This design takes into consider- 
ation the comfort of patrons as well as 
working conditions of the banking force, 
and makes a practical working space as 
well as an office of more than usual 
beauty and dignity. 

The main banking room is 22 feet 
high. The interior is being done in 
marble, bronze and walnut. Conference 
rooms for officers flank the vestibule on 
either side, together with two offices for 
junior officers. There will be 15 tellers’ 
windows on the main floor. Just off the 
main lobby will be an alcove for the 
use of the public, containing marble 
seats with leather cushions. 

L. Kent Moatz of the Union Trust 
Building is the architect, and The 
Crowell-Little Company are the general 
contractors. It is expected that the 
building will be completed about March 
Ist, 1927. 


VIGLIOTTI TO BUILD 
NEW BANK 


Joseph M. Vigliotti of Detroit Mich- 
igan announces that he is starting the 
construction of a modern bank and office 
building at the corner of Mack Avenue 
and Chene Street’ in that city. 

The building will be of stone and brick 
and will cost approximately $28,000. 
A mezzanine floor will be included for 
the bookkeeping department and a mod 
ern vault will be installed. 

The building should be ready for oe- 
tupancy December 1, 1926. 


A Tested— | 
Bank Building Service 


Sketch showing an exterior view of the Old Colony Coopera- 
tive Bank building now being erected in Providence, R. I. 


This attractive building will be of Vermont white 
marble and New Hampshire antique waterstruck 
brick construction. It is designed by Thomas M. 
James Company to meet the special requirements 
of the Providence institution. 


May we help you in planning the design for your 
new banking home? Our organization and ex- 
perience are at your service. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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GENOA BANK HAS 
NEW BUILDING 

The First National Bank of Genoa, 
N. Y. has opened for business in new 
quarters. A new vault has been con- 
structed according to the latest specifica- 
tions in vault building. It is in two 
sections, the basement section being fire 
proof and available for storage. A 
limited amount of this space will be 
rented to the public. 

The upper section is fire and burglar 
proof and equipped with a modern vault 
door. There are 102 safe deposit boxes 
and steel filing cabinets inside the vault. 
Improved desk quarters with an ad- 
ditional window for transacting business 
have been provided also. 

The walls have been painted in attrac- 
tive colors, harmonizing with the sur- 
roundings. The woodwork is gumwood, 
shellaced, varnished and rubbed with 
pumice stone and oil. The building will 
have an attractive appearance with the 
completion of the outside work which 
will be stucco of white pearl stone and 
black marble. The grounds are to be 
graded and new walks laid. 


Officers of the Devon-Western State 
Bank, Chicago, expect to start the erec- 
tion of their building, to be located at 
Devon and Western avenues, this fall. 
More than $350,000 of the $500,000 
stock of the bank has been sold. 
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The above illustration shows the new 
office of the Buckeye-East 118th street 
office of the Union Trust Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio. This new office estab- 
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HE above bank building now in the course of con- 
struction from plans designed—including all fixtures, 


furniture and equipment by 


WALTER SCHOLER 


ARCHITECT 


LAFAYETTE 





supervision for all contracts, equipment included. 
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| We are in a position to furnish complete plans, specifications and 


new construction or expansion we shall be pleased to consult with you. 
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lished a record of $138,292.01 in de- 
posits on opening day, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25. 

The opening was featured with an all 
day house warming. There were toy 
balloons for the boys and girls, and, by 
way of welcome, flowers and cigars for 
the grown-ups. The lobby was packed 
with baskets of flowers sent to the bank 
and to George M. Kovachy, manager of 
the new office. Over 10,000 people 
attended. 


Seventy-five thousand dollars will be 
invested in making alterations and an 
addition to the Central Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank building of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Plans are being drawn 
for making these improvements. 


Opening of a branch office of the At- 
lantie State Bank at 2105 First Avenue, 
at the corner of 108th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, was announced recently by 
F. M. Farrari, president of _ the 
institution. The private banking house 
of Salvatore De Vita formerly oc- 
eupied this location. Mr. De Vita 
has been elected a member of the 
board of the Atlantic State Bank and 
three other new members also were 
named. They are: Andrea Carobini, a0 
importer; Dr. A. T. Rossano, surgeon 
of Manhattan, and Thomas Sciacca, 4 
manufacturer of marble. Mr. De Vita 
also was named a vice president of the 
institution and will have charge of the 
Manhattan branch, which he formerly 
owned. E. Angellico has been made 
manager of the branch. He has been 
known in Italian banking circles for 
some time. 
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FIRST TRUST OCCUPIES 
NEW QUARTERS 


The trust department of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago, has 
moved into new and permanent quarters 
oceupying 32,000 square feet of space 
on the fourth floor of the First National 
Bank building at Dearborn, Monroe and 
Clark Streets. The offices, which have 
forced ventilation and indirect lighting, 
are finished in white marble, bronze and 
mahogany and are served by both pri- 
yate elevators and those of the building. 

This is the first completed unit of an 
extensive program of building and alter- 
ations upon which the First National 
Bank of Chicago and First Trust and 
Savings Bank entered January 1, 1925. 
The banks acquired the Fort Dearborn 
Bank Building and the 50 foot frontage 
on Clark Street immediately north upon 
which has been erected an 18-story 
building. The principal entrances of 
the building are on Dearborn and Clark 
Streets, while the banks will have en- 
trances from Monroe Street as well. 

New safe deposit vaults, with 35,000 
boxes and a capacity of 50,000 have been 
installed in the basement. The vault is 
55x120 feet with an inside height of 
8-14 feet, principal doors of which are 
30 inches thick, weighing with vesti- 
bules, 83 tons. The vaults of the banks 
have also been installed in the basement 
and the offices of both banks on the 
ground, banking and mezzanine floors 
will be unified and extended through 
from Dearborn to Clark Street. 

The project has necessitated the re- 
moval of several departments to tempo- 
rary quarters, but business has been con- 
tinued without interruption during the 
alterations, with little inconvenience. 
It is expected that the development, 
which involves an expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars, will be completed 
about January 1, 1928. 


The ninth Shawmut Bank office in 
Boston opened its doors to the public 
recently. This office is located at 28 
Harrison Avenue, near Essex Street, 
and will be known as the Harrison- 
Essex office of the bank. 

The new office, which is in charge of 
Lloyd W. Knight, manager, is of the 
very latest bank construction, with 
bullet-proof glass in the tellers’ windows 
and other protection against bandits. 
Complete facilities for checking and 
savings accounts have been provided 
and a wide range of other banking 
services are available. 


A new fireproof building of concrete 
and steel construction, faced with cut 
stone, for the Bank of University City, 
Missouri, will soon be erected. 


_ Work will start soon on a new build- 
ing for the Quindaro State Bank, 18th 
Street and Quindaro Boulevard, Kansas 
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5 new Jefferson-Gravois Bank of St. Louis is a striking 
exemplification of the advantages to be derived from our 
single contract plan. Every detail of design, plan, construction 
and equipment was handled by us under one contract and the 
entire cost was determined and guaranteed before the working 
plans were prepared. Send for portfolio showing views of 
many other banks we have served in a like manner. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT Co. 
Ninth and Sidney Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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City, Kansas. Its completion will give 
the bank twice the floor space and vault 
capacity it now has. 


The Miners’ Bank of Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, recently announced its inten- 
tion to raze its present building, and at 
once erect a new building. Contract has 
been awarded to the George A. Fuller 
Company of New York. 





The Huntington Station Bank has 
moved into its new building on New 
York Avenue, Huntington Station, Long 
Island, New York. The new quarters 
were erected at a cost of approximately 
$100,000. 

The building is fronted with marble, 
with the sides and rear of brick. The 
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main banking room is 20 feet wide and 
22 feet long. Officer’s offices are on 
one side of the building and on the 
mezzanine. There is also a directors’ 
room, 17x25. feet, a hall and a con- 
ference room on the mezzanine floor. 
The vault is 12x15 feet and is located 
in the basement. 


Cleveland’s first neighborhood branch 
office of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Cooperative National Bank 
was open for business at East 55th 
Street and Broadway recently. 

Officials who attended the opening 
announced that six new branches would 
be founded, should the present experi- 
mental branch be successful. 





ADEQUATE WINDOW DISPLAY SPACE 
IN THIS NEW BUILDING 


In addition to careful attention to interior 
details, the architects have used unusual care 
in the arrangement of this bank’s windows 


NOTABLE addition to the skyline 
of New Britain, Connecticut, will 
be the new building for the Commercial 
Trust Company, of which John Loomis 
is president. Construction work was 
recently started on this structure which 
is located on a corner plot 54x 140 feet. 
The banking room will have a ceiling 
height of 27 feet. At the rear of this 
room are two tiers of Mezzanine floors. 
Above this are four office floors reached 
by two high speed elevators. 

The exterior of the banking portion 
of the building will be of an antique buff 
limestone, while the upper floors will be 
of brick. The design is Italian Ren- 
aissance and is a perfect example of 
that beautiful style of architecture. The 
seal of this bank is the anvil. Special 
bricks showing the insignia will be placed 
at intervals in the brick work of the 
upper floors. Large arched windows on 
both sides and the skylight under the 
light well will provide ventilation and 
light for the banking room. These wide 
windows also allow those on the street 
to obtain a clear view of the bank’s in- 
terior. 

This change has been brought about 
by the realization of the great advertis- 
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A section of the new building being constructed for the Commercial Trust Company of New 


Britain, Connecticut. Note 


how the architects have provided unusually large and attractive 


windows to provide sufficient light and adequate window display space 


ing value of the bank’s windows. Win- 
dow display is as important to the bank 
as to the merchant. Consequently the 
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ROMEO SAVINGS BANK, ROMEO, MICH. 


HIS beautiful New Home for the Romeo Savings Bank of Romeo, 
Michigan, is the second bank building we have planned and are 
building and equipping in Romeo within a year, under our “guaranteed 


limit cost’? form of contract. 


We have many satisfied customers. 


We can satisfy you, too. 


Our expert advice is free to you with no obligations 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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modern bank building, with its large 
low windows and well lighted and attrae- 
tive interior is fast supplanting the old 
fashioned dark, jail-like structure. 

On passing through the bronze doors 
and glass enclosed vestibule one reaches 
the officers’ space, with consultation 
rooms, and the main banking room, 
which will be entirely free from columns. 
Here the general banking business will 
be done through a marble and bronze 
sereen. Bronze is more expensive than 
marble but has been chosen because it 
may be lighter in weight and therefore 
obstruct the vision less. It will be fitted 
with all the modern devices for lighting 
and the protection of monies. Each 
teller will have a telephone and a con- 
cealed button which will sound a gong 
in ease of hold-up. 

The entire rear portion of the banking 
room is to be used as a working space. 
It is surprising how little attention the 
publie pays to the bank’s financial state- 
ment and how prone they are to judge 
the worth of the institution by the 
building and the number of employes 
visible. This working space also pr 
vides room for future expansion. Whea 
this is necessary the bookkeepers, ett, 
will be placed on the two rear mezzanines 
and the cages extended into the present 
work space. A private elevator and 
stairway for the bank extends from the 
second mezzanine to the basement where 
the bank’s vault is located. 

The interior will be one of the finest in 
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the state, the walls and ceiling of simple 
design and finished in travertine stone 
so that they may be easily cleaned. 
Appropriate symbols will be placed at 
intervals around the upper part of this 
room. The wide windows will be hung 
with curtains to eontrol the light and to 
give a pleasant homelike appearance to 
the interior as well. 

The oak-panelled director’s room is 
located in the front of the building and 
is reached by elevators and a stairway. 

The foreign and safe deposit depart- 
ment are in the basement and are reached 
from both the banking room and from 
the office entrance lobby. This latter en- 
trance allows these ‘departments to re- 
main open after bank closing hours and 
will prove a great convenience to the 
public. 

One vault 27x31 feet will be used for 
all purposes. Bronze grilles will sep- 
arate the safe deposit department from 
the bank’s portion and each will have 
its separate door. The door is cireular 
and constructed of alternating layers of 
torch and drill proof steel, 20 inches 
thick. The walls of the vault are con- 
structed of conerete 18 inches thick 
reinforced with steel and further pro- 
tected by an electric detective system. 
thick. As an additional measure of se- 
eurity the entire vault and door are pro- 
tected by an electric detective system. 
Tampering with the vault causes a gong 
to ring on the outside of the building 


attention to itself. 


Not a single practical feature is slighted to gain that 
beauty. Not a window sill too high, a door too nar- 
row, a space ill fitted for its desk or its cage. Art is 
employed in its proper place—subordinate to Use. 


Every building should first of all be useful; soundly 
built and precisely fitted to every need. The Bank’s 
building, however, is most profitable only when, in 
addition, it is marked by grace and beauty. It is 
the Beauty of the building that draws friends and 
customers. Art skillfully employed makes profits for 


the banker. 
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Art—G Banking Profits 


| he a single customer remembers the color of the 
walls or the shape of the marble—yet, without 
exception, they call it an attractive bank. When skill- 
fully employed, Art marks the building, yet attracts no 


F is not only a matter of personal satisfaction to 
build your bank building to the highest standards 
of Art. It is good business as well. Reasons for this 
are clearly outlined in Chapter VIII of our book 
“Building the Bank for Business.’’ Send for a copy. 
You will find many unexpected suggestions. It will 





and also in the police station. The door 
is still further protected by combination 
and time locks that prevent entry after 
closing hours. Adjoining the vault are 
the coupon booths and also two large 
conference rooms that will accommodate 
boards of committees who have charge 
of large estates or trust funds. 


To show how carefully all details have 
been gone into, so simple a matter as 
the coupon’ booth has been given the 
keenest serutiny. The lock on the door 
is so devised that when the occupant 
goes out the door shuts and ean not be 
opened again except by the attendant 
whose duty it is to search the coupon 
booth for any possible missing papers, 
the name of the oceupant and the 
number of the booth to be oceupied hav- 
ing previously become a mf&tter of 
record. Each booth will have its in- 
dividual ventilating fan and a telephone 
plug will be installed so that it may be 
used as a telephone booth. Each booth 
will have a specially designed electric 
light placed below the eye so that it 
will effectively light the shelf, which will 
be of clear glass, to avoid the possibility 
of any valuable paper dropping to the 
floor unseen. There will be no waste 
paper baskets as every paper left will be 
examined by the attendant. 

The walls of the safe deposit and 
foreign departments will be finished in 
marble. The ladies rest room and a 
large officers conference room are also 
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F. & M. Nat'l Bank 


located in this portion of the building. 
In the rear of the basement is the sta- 
tionery storage, clerks’ locker room, fur- 
nace room, ete. 

Each of the four office floors will be 
divided into 14 offices which may be 
divided or c¢onnetted at the tenant’s 
wishes. 

Hopkins and Dentz of New York are 
the architects, and H. Wales Lines Co., 
of Meriden, Conn., the builders. 


The Commercial Trust Company’s 
new building is an example proving that 
art may be joined by efficiency and 
should influence the future design and 
planning of many bank buildings. 


Work will start at once on the new 
branch bank building of the Wayne 
County and Home Savings Bank of De- 
troit, Michigan. The structure will be 
one story high, 40 x 64 feet of brick and 
stone construction, and will cost $35,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the erection 
of a six story bank and office building 
to cost $400,000 for the Central State 
Bank of Whiting, Indiana. Peterson 
and Johnson of Rockford, Illinois are 
the architects. Bids will be received on 
general contract up to September 15. 


A bank, office or store and apartment 
building is planned being erected by the 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Building the Bank for Business”. 





Address :___ 





be sent to any bank official or director without cost or 


obligation. Just use the coupon. 
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The Central State Bank of Whiting, 
Indiana, is planning the erection of a 
six story bank and office building on a 
site with a frontage of 68 feet on 119th 
Street and 41 feet on Indianapolis 
Boulevard, and with an average depth 
of 110 feet. Plans for the new struc- 
ture which will cost $500,000, are being 
developed by Peterson and Johnson, 
architects of Rockford, Illinois. The 
design will be in the Gothic with Bedford 
stone exterior. 


The Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Lynchburg, Virginia, have award- 
ed contract for remodeling their pros- 
pective new home at 623 Main Street, 
which is to be completed by Nov- 
ember 1. Plans call for a new front for 


CThe M. Ohmer's.Sons Co. 


DAUTON, 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘49 


ln SUCH a highly competative field as bank interior 
contracting there is but one reason for con- 
tinued success,and thatis QUALITY 
of work produced 


OHLO 





The name OHMER has represented equipment of the most 
worth for considerably over half a century. A pro- 
posal from us will serve you as a criterion 
by which to judge others received 


the building and an entire interior re- 
novation, where ample quarters for the 
bank staff will be provided and com- 
fortable quarters for its customers. 
It is said that this change is being made 
solely to secure ample room to care for 
the business of the bank, rather than for 
quarters that will be a showy nature. 

The improvements include a modern 
banking vault. 


The new building of the Nassau Coun- 
ty National Bank, at the corner of Front 
Street and Clinton Avenue, Rockville 
Centre, New York, which was opened to 
the public recently, cost without the site 
$125,000. It is claimed to be one of the 
finest appointed office buildings in Nas- 
sau County. The banking quarters are 


trimmed in several shades of Italian 
marble and polished mahogany. The 
exterior is of Indiana limestone with 
polished and rough finished New Hamp- 
shire granite. Several heavy bronze lamp 
posts with high powered lights will be 
erected both on Front and Clinton 
avenues. While the chartered name of 
the bank is the Nassau County National 
Bank, it is known far and near as “Dr, 
Bulson’s Bank”. Dr. Bulson is president 
and one of the bank’s organizers. 


hemodeling of the Chicago Lawn 
State Bank, Chicago, to give it triple 
its present floor space, and construction 
of the West Lawn State Bank’s new 
$200,000 building on West 63rd Street, 
near South Crawford Avenue, were re- 
cently announced. 

While the Chicago Lawn State Bank 
had originally intended building a new 
structure on the corner of South Troy 
and West 63rd Streets, just a half block 
east of its present quarters, these plans 
were changed and instead the present 
bank building is to be remodeled and an 
addition placed on the rear. 

The bank at present occupies quar- 
ters 40x80 feet. When the addition 
is completed, the bank will occupy two 
floors of the building, each floor 40 x 125. 
A new stone front will be installed and, 
to all outward appearances, the bank 
will be occupying a new building. 

The new building of the West Lawn 
State Bank will be completed in about 
six months, it is planned. 


The Western Bank and Savings Con- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, contemplates 
the construction of a bank, store and 
apartment building. It will be a three 
story structure to be erected at the 
corner of Boudinot and Harrison 
avenues. 


A three story bank and office building 
to cost $200,000 will be erected for the 
United States National Bank of Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana. The new structure 
will be of pressed brick, Bedford stone 
and reinforced concrete; location of 
bank—southeast corner Main and 
Broadway. Joseph Schutler of Chicago 
is the architect. 


The Bank of Ensley, Wylam, Ala- 
bama will erect a new one story bank 
building 40 x 70 feet, of stone construe 
tion. 


A two story addition will be built to 
the Traders National Bank building » 
Philadelphia, at a cost of $244,702. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars will be 
spent in the construction of a one story 
bank building, 30 x 50 feet, of brick and 
stone construction for the Peoples Ne 
tional Bank, Delmont, Pennsylvania. 
Simons, Brittan & English of Pittsburgh 
are the architects. 
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What Our Service 
Consists of— 
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“* ae 
Interior view of COMMERCE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, Ill. 


HIS is the new quarters of 

the Commerce Trust and 
Savings Bank which we have 
just completed. Floors of art 
marble, bank screen of Botta- 
chino marble with counters of 
black and gold, walls are fin- 
ished with Craftex to imitate 
Travertine marble, an artistic 
inexpensive interior. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest .to 
banks contemplating 
building. 


“WRITE TODAY”’ 





design of proposed building. 


conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








STATISTICIANS 


(Continued from page 28) 





make out of it. Some of them got out 
before they were found out, and some 
were found out before they got out, and 
fell by the wayside and were forgotten. 


Naturally, the world of commerce has 
not been without the influx of the so- 
called expert who-has cut such a swath 
in modern life, from laying out a golf 
course to reorganizing a world-wide in- 
dustry. The representative men of this 
clan have displayed a vision and grasp 
of the situation that has placed their 
particular callings on a higher plane 
than ever before. Then there are the 
usual few who are mere quacks and 
fakirs, and so they play their little part. 
Between these extremes are the great 
nondescript middle class who mean well, 
but too often are under the delusion that 
mere technical knowledge is sufficient un- 
to itself without the supplement of actual 
personal experience in the pursuit in- 
volved. Hence many of them are much 
given to analyzing the present and 
forecasting the future from statisties 
only, and without personal knowledge or 
observation of the facts which produced 
these statisties. There consequently en- 
sues the use of so-called barometrics, 
Where business is studied from symptoms 
rather than from actual happenings. 

So, there has grown up a cult which 





blindly accepts conventional figures 
without intelligent analysis of them. 
Such as bank clearings, which have long 
ago been discarded by students of the 
situation because they do not register 
many important happenings, and yet 
take account of things that are not real. 
Such, for instance, as speculative buying 
and selling in the stock market, the grain 
pit and the cotton exchange. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks discovered this weak- 
ness some years ago, and substituted 
Debts to Individual Accounts, which 
sound well but do not mean anything, 
because it is physically impossible to 
separate their fictitious and merely 
paper transactions from those that tell 
of the trend of trade. This is equally 
true of the volume of advertising, and 
of postal receipts, for there is no way 
of separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and of knowing how much pertains to 
actual business, and how much is mere 
waste paper. Even the supposedly 
sacred barometrics of stock market 
movements, and of the output of iron 
and steel have their Achilles heel of vul- 
nerability, in that they sometimes reflect 
the course of business, and quite as often 
do not. 

Also, it requires something more than 
a swivel chair study of the situation to 
tell which of the conditions prevail. In 
the spring of 1923 there was a great 
production in steel and iron products, 
and the prophets who sat in skyserapers 
in great cities foretold of the coming of a 
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great era of prosperity, but those in 
actual touch with the situation knew it 
was nothing but a flash in the pan. The 
believer in the Holy of Holies-in bar- 
ometrics, the movements of the stock 
market, sometimes gets an even greater 
jolt, as in the past two years, when 
stocks went on the greatest rampage of 
their life, and the course of general 
business unconcernedly held the even 
tenor of its way, with unconsciousness 
of wild flurries caused principally by the 
rounding up of that unfailing class of 
whom one is born every minute. 

The fundamental weakness today of 
the application of statistics as indicat- 
ing either the nature of present business, 
or the likelihood of its trend in the 
future, is the blind acceptance of these 
barometries as infallible guides, instead 
of analyzing them from the standpoint 
of personal study and observation, or as 
gathered from contact with those who 
are actually in business, who know 
whereof they speak and are not talking 
for publication in that conventional 
manner which sets forth only prosperity 
now and forever more. So, one unfail- 
ing characteristic of the study of all 
statisties should be the eoldly critical 
Missouri attitude of mind. Moreover, 
while the study of statisties has its place 
in the general scheme of things, the stat- 
istician is a mere blind leader of the 
blind unless he add to his knowledge of 
figures an equally personal observation 
of the causes that produce statisties. 











IVESTOCK loans when properly 

made and supervised are as safe as 
those for financing any other productive 
enterprise. Of primary importance in 
making livestock loans is the principle 
of suiting the period of the loan to the 
time needed for the normal turnover of 
the business of the borrower. 

Failure to recognize this principle, or 
lack of facilities in our financing system 
to apply it to livestock loans, in the 
past has caused hardship for the stock- 
man and has given to many an ex- 
aggerated idea of the risk involved in 
lending money on livestock. 

There has often been a_ tendency, 
furthermore, for lending agencies to re- 
strict their loans when values of breed- 
ing herds were low and follow liberal 
policies of lending when values of such 
herds were high. 


The Owner’s Ability Is The 
Important Item 


Cattle and sheep are good security 
when in the possession of reliable and 
experienced stockmen who have the 
facilities to care for them. Meat and 
wool are staple commodities for which 
there is a year round and world-wide 
market. The efficient producer of such 
commodities, provided he is given 
sufficient time to prepare and market his 
output in an orderly manner, is as well 
able to meet his financial obligations as 
the merchant or manufacturer. Unlike 
other types of security, livestock has the 
peculiar characteristic of normally in- 
creasing in quantity and quality so as to 
offset in whole or in part a possible drop 
in prevailing price. Experience has 
shown that a breeding herd well man- 
aged will liquidate a large debt in a 
relatively short time. 

The financial difficulties which threat- 
ened the stability of the livestock indus- 
try in 1918 and again in 1920-21 undoubt- 
edlv gave an appearance of special risk 
to livestock loans. The difficulties, how- 


60 


<=BANKER «1 [FARMER 


We are indeed confronted by the question whether we shall 
strive for a well-rounded, self-sustaining national life in which 
there shall be a fair balance between industry and agriculture, or 
whether, as have so many nations in the past, we shall sacrifice our 


agriculture for the building of cities —EVANS WOOLLEN, President 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“CATTLE MONEY” 


Bankers making liberal use of Intermediate Credit Bank funds 


By A. C. WILLIAMS 


Farm Loan Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


ever, while directly occasioned by an al- 
most unprecedented drop in prices, were 
greatly aggravated by financial methods 
not properly correlated with the period 
of turnover in the livestock business. 
Short time loans that matured before 
the stock was ready for market were a 





A. C. WILLIAMS 


constant danger to the industry, and in 
times of stress, the sudden ealling of 
these short-time loans was attended by 
hardship for the stockman. The sac- 
rifice that he was compelled to make to 
meet such obligations had a tendency 
not only to impair his assets but 
to spread discouragement and appre- 
hension throughout the stock raising 
and feeding territory. 

Until the years mentioned above, when 
the War Finance Corporation entered 
the livestock loan field, there was no 
adequate dependable system for financ- 
ing livestock production and marketing 
in accordance with the needs of the in- 
dustry. Loans obtained from banks and 
predicated upon deposits were subject to 


call at inopportune times. Many stock- 
men depended upon middle-western 
livestock commission houses, which bor- 
rowed principally from eastern sources. 
There was no assurance that proper re- 
newals would be granted. So long as 
money was easy and general business 
conditions favorable, funds were ob- 
tained without difficulty and renewals 
arranged, but tightening of the money 
market meant trouble for the stockman. 


How The Crisis of 1918 Was 
Met By Banks 

In 1918, there was a erisis in the 
livestock industry due mainly to two 
causes. Severe and protracted drought 
in some sections made it difficult to ob- 
tain renewals or additional funds to 
meet operating expenses. And, the 
heavy volume of financing for the war 
had drawn money away from the sources 
of supply on which the stockman usually 
depended. Forced liquidation resulted. 
Valuable breeding herds were being 
sacrificed on a declining market for 
slaughter. To conserve the breeding 
herds and enable livestock producers to 
continue contributing their quota to our 
meat supply, the War Financial Cor- 
poration set up agencies at Dallas, 
Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri, which 
were authorized to make loans direct t 
the stockmen. All applicants for loans 
were requested to show that their loans 
were being called and they could not get 
funds elsewhere. Advances _ totaling 
more than $6,000,000 were approved 

The loans actually approved, however, 
represented only a small part of the 
services rendered to the stockmen. In 
many instances, as soon as the livestock 
was inspected and approved as securif¥ 
for loans by the Corporation the eredit 
agencies already carrying loans on this 
stock, decided that what was good 
enough for the government was good 
enough for them and agreed to renewals 
Although prices were high when tl 
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[Two YEAR OLD 


Livestock must “ripen” the same as apples. 


| MATADOR STEERS | 





If loans for feeding mature before the stock is 


“ripe,” farmers are sometimes forced to market at a loss, when the transaction would other- 
wise be profitable. Intermediate credit can be adjusted to the most advantageous maturities. 


War Finance Corporation loans were 
made and declined steadily for some 
time thereafter, the Corporation sis- 
tained no loss. 

During the time of credit stringency 
due to. the depression of 1920-21, the 
Finance Corporation, which had sus- 
pended operations, was revived by 
Congress and in August, 1921, began to 
rediseount agricultural and _ livestock 
paper. Although the Corporation loaned 
more than $93,000,000 on_ livestock 
through rediscounts to banks and loan 
companies, books of the Corpora- 
tion show only about $5,000,000 now 
outstanding. Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable conditions at the time and the 
subsequent protracted drought in New 
Mexico, which forced the removal of 
large numbers of cattle to pasture in 
Mexico and elsewhere, the losses of the 
Corporation on this tremendous total of 
business will probably be insignificant. 

The War Finance Corporation was 
an emergency measure and ceased mak- 
ing new loans in February, 1924. The 
gap in our financing system which it had 
plugged during the emergency was filled 
permanently by the establishment of the 
12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
through an Act of Congress passed in 
1923. The facilities provided by these 
organizations make it possible to finance 
livestock operations in accordance with 
the needs of the industry, and serve to 
4 considerable degree to put livestock 
loans in a new light. Properly secured 
and supervised, livestock loans made by 
the War Finance Corporation and the 


Intermediate Credit Banks have proved 
thoroughly safe and souhd. 

These banks have authority to redis- 
count agricultural paper, including 
livestock loans, and to issue and sell 
properly secured debentures up to ten 
times the paid-in eapital and surplus, 
making the maximum loaning power of 
this new system approximately $660,- 
000,000. As is well known, these banks 
are operated by the officers and directors 
of the 12 Federal Land Banks, under the 
general supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 


How The Intermediate Credit 
Banks Help 


These banks do not make loans direct 
to individuals, but furnish discount fa- 
cilities for banks and properly organized 
credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies, and assist in financing 
sound cooperative marketing associations 
handling agricultural commodities. 

Loans must have a maturity at the 
time they are made or rediscounted of 
not less than six months nor more than 
three years. Borrowing and discounting 
agencies appear to prefer loans and 
discounts having a maturity of not to 
exceed 12 months, with the understand- 
ing that proper renewals will be granted. 
There is no rule as to the number of 
times a properly secured note may be 
renewed. 

With their large resources and the 
sound but liberal provisions under which 
their loans are made, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks are in position to 


render great service to agriculture and 
the livestock industry. In the short 
time since the establishment of the 
system, it has loaned approximately 
$418,000,000, of which about two-thirds 
has gone to farmers’ cooperative and 
one-third to agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, livestock loan companies and other 
lending agencies. This is a substantial 
sum, especially in view of the difficulties 
incident to developing the use of a new 
system of finance. 

Time was necessary to establish con- 
tacts with existing lending agencies for 
the purpose of rediscounting livestock 
and agricultural paper and for the 
organization of new loan companies 
where there was a field for their activ- 
ities. Also cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations had to be made acquainted with 
the facilities open to them under the 
Act. 

In 1925 the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks rediscounted, including re- 
newals, more than $53,000,000 worth of 
agricultural paper, of which about 
$16,000,000 was secured by cattle and 
$12,000,000 by other livestock, prin- 
cipally sheep. They also loaned about 
$2,000,000 direct to cooperative wool 
marketing associations. Loans to other 
cooperative marketing organizations ex- 
ceeded $124,000,000. 

During the current year, livestock 
loan companies have been making exten- 
sive use of the privileges of the system. 
Redisecounts of the banks serving the 
western and southwestern portions of 


(Continued on page 63) 


STAND BY IN LEAN YEARS! 


Wheat belt bankers are now reaping a splendid profit 
after several trying years in which they stood by the 
farmers when even interest was difficult to collect 


HERE is probably no section where 

one crop or industry receives the 
major attention, in which periodical de- 
pression does not occur. The set-back 
may be no more than a slight letting up 
or it may amount to the severest of hard 
times. During such periods, the bank- 
ers, always in the thick of it, become 
agencies for salvation or ruin. 

In March, 1924, the wheat belt was 
undergoing a period of depression typ- 
ical of such areas, and the farmer was 
in hard straits. 

There is now a complete reversal of 
form in the financial situation of 
the winter wheat grower. It is the 
purpose of this article to analyze 
the underlying causes and the part the 
bankers have had in the happy out- 
come. There is inspiration in the tale 
for bankers anywhere, but especially 
in places where the chief industry is 
in one line only. 

In the winter wheat belt, an empire 
that now includes the great Texas Pan- 
handle, Oklahoma, Kansas, eastern Col- 
orado, Nebraska and western Missouri, 
the farmer was wallowing in the slough 
of despond as deeply as elsewhere, to 
say the least. His credit demands were 
as great as they were anywhere in this 
country from 1920 to 1926. 

Hope, springing yearly, was deferred 
at harvest for another season, and 
hundreds of bankers sweat blood and 
managing officers scarcely slept soundly 
through a night as they faced another 
twelve-month with no reduction of 
loans. 


A banker, whose name for these pur- 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


poses will be Thompson, had a _ note 
file full of paper almost gone to seed. 
All the choice notes were up with the 


IX weeks after harvest I 
was talking to a banker,— 
the president-cashier, janitor, 
bookkeeper, all in one—of a 
little bank in a village ten 
miles from the city. He was 
dragging his feet as if very 
tired and I asked about it. 


“Just about tuckered out,” 
he replied. “Ran into town 
since closing time for some 
supplies; now I got to get back 
and post up books. Get more 
checks every day now than I 
used to have in a week.” 


“Deposits increased?” 
“Trebled since harvest.” 


big bank in the money center and the 
ticklish line between solvency and failure 
was right in the center of Thompson’s 
daily business path. A slight toppling 
either way would tell the story. 

Among his customers was a farmer, 
whom we will call Brown. Brown had 
always operated on a large scale, had his 
section and a half of land well mortgaged 
and owed money for his tractors and 


The “‘combine’’ that threshes as it harvests has reduced the cost and 
enables wheat farmers in the winter wheat belt to farm with less help. 


combines, as well as debts to the bank 
that had not been balanced in four years 
but were a little bigger at the end of 
each year than at the beginning. 

The bank had chattel mortgage secur- 
ity on horses, cattle, plows, wagons, an 
automobile and the like, worth, if thrown 
on the market, not quite enough to pay 
the debts. The bank examiner had told 
Thompson to sell Brown out and wipe 
the slate as regarded the unpaid balance, 
but had not quite made it an imperative 
order. 

Brown was honest. His condition 
varied not one whit except for degree 
ot stringency from that of scores of 
other customers of Thompson’s bank, 
also honest men, and the circumstances 
of Brown and Thompson are related be- 
cause they are so utterly typical. 

All of these farmers had planted, had 
reaped, had sold, at a loss or without 
profit, for three years. To start in on 
Brown would not do the bank any par- 
ticular good and to go down the line 
with a policy such as the examiner had 
suggested would leave wreck and ruin 
like that in the wake of a eyelone. _Be- 
sides, Brown, as well as most of the 
others, had been frank with Thompson. 
They were his friends. 

Well, here’s what Thompson did. He 
went to see Brown. He arrived at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon and told him 
frankly what he was there for. Brown 
did not stutter or stammer, but started 
right in with his banker, checking up 
everything. 

The two men walked out over the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“CATTLE MONEY” 


(Continued from page 61) 
SS 


the country represent, in the main, loans 
on eattle and sheep. From organiza- 
tion, to the end of August, 1926, these 
Banks closed original loans, seeured by 
livestock, in an amount exceeding $40,- 
000,000. Proper renewals have been 
granted. Paper of this type out- 
standing at the end of August totaled 
approximately $20,000,000. 

Among the controlling factors con- 
sidered by the banks in rediscounting 
livestock paper are the following: 


HROUGH 73 years of con 
stantly broadening activity in 
Wisconsin and surrounding terri- 
tory, the First Wisconsin has estab- 
lished contacts and accumulated 
a prodigious fund of information 
concerning the district it serves. 


1. The solvency and business methods 
of the bank or eredit agency offering 
the paper for discount, and the character 
and reputation of its officers. 

2. The integrity, experience and 
financial responsibility of the live- 
stock man. Is he an _ honest, ex- 
perienced, industrious man who expects 
to continue in the business, and can he 
be depended upon to stay on the job if 
the market slumps or adversity over- 
takes him? It has been well said that 
the brand of the borrower is as im- 
portant as the brand on the stock. If 
credit is to be extended wisely, it is 
just as important to deny it to those 
who can not be trusted to repay their 
obligations as it is to grant credit to 
worthy borrowers. 


This is the foundation of First 
Wisconsin service, which we 
invite you to use unstintingly. 


3. The class, location, and value of 
the livestock, and the ability of the 
borrower to provide ample range, feed, 
water and protection, and to liquidate 
the loan as planned. Loans should be 
based on a fair valuation of the stock 
disclosed by a careful inspection. In 
valuing stock the appraiser should care- 
fully consider the quality and condition, 
whether being prepared for market or 
held for breeding purposes, and the 
ability of the borrower to take care of 
them. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


In this connection it should be clearly 
remembered that the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit System was established 
not to compete with existing credit 
agencies but to supplement their re- 
sources in meeting the credit needs of 
the stockmen and the farmer. 





By providing the long-time loans 
needed for breeding herds and feeding 
operations, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks enable commercial barks 
to use their funds in financing the short- 
term eredit needs of the livestock in- 
dustry. In this manner, additional 
capital is brought into communities for 
productive purposes, creating thereby 
additional wealth, which is reflected in 
mereased deposits of local banks. Sold by Dealers Everywhere 

Bankers and other public-spirited 


business men should, in my opinion, be FOR STORING WRAPPED COINS 


helpful in providing the necessary The © | # Downcy Co 
agencies through which this new reser- . . 7 


voir of credit can be tapped. 941-943 Clark St. ‘Gil aleiialat- 14pm OF 


























Made of Sheet Steel 


Nesting and interlocking—a real storage 
system. Lope | in LY» blue, green, 
orange, gvay anc _ a different color for 


Best for vault or counter 
“Steel-Strong™” Coi Bage. iling Bags, 
Seal Presses, Lead Seale, , ae. 
Teller’s Moisteners, Manual Ceunen ings 


and Coin Wrappers are enanodted, 
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Canada - 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 

goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 
purchases amounted to 
$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 


of Acres 
Await 
Settlement 


Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cultivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 





DAVENPORT TAYLOR MFG (0 | 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

rs, Building Directories, Name 

plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


Banks demand good charac- 


ter of their employes.— 
HECO 
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TO JUDGE A COOPERATIVE 
AS A CREDIT RISK 


A study of the organization and 
its management methods reveals its 
soundness—-How to make such a study 


By G. L. WOOLEY 


Secretary-treasurer, Louisiana Farm Bureau Colton Growers Cooperative Association 
Formerly Assistant Vice President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 


ASED on a study of the reasons 

why cooperative associations had 
failed, a report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that poor 
management is foremost. What then 
might be the earmarks to guide the 
credit executive in his analysis of the 


¢ YOU have a cooperative 
marketing association in 
your town, you should read 
this article carefully. It lays 
down the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have made one of 
the biggest associations a 
success. If youcan get your 
local farmers to see that suc- 
cess must be based on qual- 
ity of service to buyers, you 
may be the means of helping 
to increase the profits of the 
organization. 


eredit risk involved in 
marketing associations. 


cooperative 


As a firm foundation begets a success- 
ful business, so first to be considered 
should be the plan of operation. Is it 
one of those which have been tried and 
proven, as, for instance, that known as 
the “Sapiro plan,” which is that follow- 
ed by each of the cotton cooperatives. 


Secondly, would be a consideration of 
the commodity handled. It is best that 
the association handle a single commod- 
ity or those closely allied. 


Marginal requirements must neces- 
sarily fluctuate according to the market- 
ability of the commodity pledged and 
the inherent value thereof should be such 
as to warrant its financing without re- 
gard to the financial ability of the 
borrower. 

While all members of the board of di- 
rectors with the exception of public 
appointees, must be signers of the con- 
tract and active producers of the 
commodity handled, they should be 
personally successful and_ sufficiently 
broad gauged to be able to make de- 
cisions without regard to self but for 
the betterment of the association as a 
whole. Their acceptance of a place on 
the board should be predicated solely up- 
ona desire to serve the association. 
They must, most necessarily, not be sub- 


jected to outside unfriendly influences, 
This is most important, for upon this 
body rests the appointment and diree- 
tion of the management. 


Mere expert knowledge of operations, 
while most essential, is not sufficient in 
the management. There should be no in- 
dications of radicalism. Sound business 
policies must prevail, for the coopera- 
tive is usually a husky youngster at the 
start. The average business done by 
member associations of the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange for the year 
1923-1924 was over $10,000,000, with 
the range being from $1,300,000 to 
$29,800,000. It is only through efficien- 
ey of operation that permanency can be 
assured. 

As the association operates solely for 
the benefit of its members and can only 
succeed as it is supported by them, the 
character of membership and efforts be- 
ing taken by the association for its in- 
crease and upbuild are points which 
must not be overlooked. In _ faet, 
“lack of interest’, which begets “in- 
sufficient business”, and “insufficient 
membership” are all given as formid- 
able reasons for the failure of coopera- 
tives. 

The membership being the productive 
end of cooperative marketing, must re- 
ceive full consideration from the man- 
agement. Adequate provision must be 
given to the creation of a field force 
of workers sufficient to increase the 
membership, stimulate deliveries and 
strengthen the morale. 

As cooperative marketing is merely a 
means to an end, the management must 
at all times take an active interest in 
any development which tends toward 
the betterment of its membership. If 
there is a lack of finances for productive 
purposes, the management should take 
the lead to provide the needed finances. 
If there is need, locals should be orgat- 
ized to cooperatively purchase supplies 
required for the production of the crop. 

Lack of sympathy on the part of the 
management toward the membership 
might seriously mitigate against the 
association, and so increase the credit 
risk. 

The success of a cooperative enter 
prise can be largely measured by the 
net return made to the member for the 
commodity which he has contributed for 


(Continued on page 84) 
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GILT-EDGED COLLATERAL 
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under contract and bond to print these 
receipts on a certain marked paper. 
This paper is made by a manufacturer 
who is under contract and bond. Both 
the printer and the paper manufacturer 
must furnish the department with re- 
ports and are subject to its supervision 
and check. There are certain secret 
marks by which we can at once recog- 
nize a false receipt. 


Fundamental Precautions To Be 
Observed 

Let me call your attention to certain 
cardinal principles of the Warehouse 
Act. First, no warehouse receipt shall 
be issued until the products are actually 
in the warehouse and in the custody of 
the warehouseman. 

No product shall be delivered from a 
licensed warehouse until the receipt rep- 
resenting that product has been surren- 
dered to the licensed warehouseman for 
cancellation. These principles are ele- 
mentary, to be sure, but upon the im- 
plicit observance of them depends the 
entire utility of the Warehouse Act. 

Another essential is the need for 
proper, specific identification of the 
product. You tell me that you can’t 
identify bulk grain or any other prod- 
tet which goes into storage in bulk. 
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HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. 
With offices covering the city, and direct collection facilities 
throughout this section, we afford quickest and best service. Corre- 
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Right, you can’t; but you can, and 
under the Federal Warehouse Act you 
must, determine the grade and the con- 
dition of that particular grain before it 
goes into the warehouse. Then place it 
in a special bin, identify it in storage, or 
else store it with other grain of the like 
grade and condition. 


Does the Act Involve Too Much 
Red Tape? 

People sometimes wonder why there 
are not more warehousemen licensed 
under the United States Warehouse Act. 
I have already hinted at the reason that 
there aren’t more. I have explained 
how we throw aside the applications, 
for this reason and that reason. There 
are, however, certain warehousemen and 
a good many of them, in this country 
who might operate under that law if 
they were so disposed. They could 
qualify beyond a doubt. Why do they 
not do so? What excuse do they give? 


The exeuse is a stock excuse: Too 
much red tape. What do they mean? 
No one yet has given me a really satis- 
factory answer. If they mean that we 
require from them a financial statement 
which tells a true story, if they mean 
that we will check back of that financial 
statement, they are right. If they mean 
that we require of them that they shall 
have some one in the warehouse who 
knows something of the products, some 
one who is honest, then they are right 
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when they say, “Too much red tape.” 

If they mean that they will be re- 
quired after they are licensed to live 
up to the law, and not merely to rep- 
resent themselves to the world as 
having government supervision and gov- 
ernment approval, while all the time 
transgressing the law, they are right when 
they answer, “Too much red tape.” If 
red tape means merely sound business 
requirements, then the more we have of 
it the better. : 


But the real reason why there are not 
more warehousemen operating under 
the law is that they don’t want govern- 
mental supervision; they don’t want to 
be obliged to travel the straight and 
narrow path; they don’t care to change 
methods. They would rather go in loose 
ways. 

I would not have you believe that 
there are no warehousemen outside fed- 
eral regulation who can issue a good 
warehouse receipt. There are some, 
not under federal license, who are just 
as good and even better than some of our 
men. 





Use Agricultural Gypsum 


to improve farms and sanitary condi- 
tions of barns in which you are interested. 
Write today for information! 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FAVORS HELPING FARMERS 


WE FAVOR extending to the farmer every assistance that does not run counter to 


fundamental economic principles. 


at inexpensive rates. 


plans of cooperative marketing. 


Ample supplies of credit are available to farmers 
We favor the fostering of properly devised and well conducted 
The world-wide decline in the general price levels, to 


which the difficulties of the farmers are primarily attributable, cannot continue indefi- 
nately, and it is our profound hope that a period of relative price stabilization will soon 
begin.—A resolution adopted at the 1926 A. B. A. Convention at Los Angeles. 


STAND BY IN LEAN YEARS 


(Continued from page 62) 


freshly planted fields, observing how 
thoroughly Brown had done the work, 
computing the acreage, and so on, 
Thompson making memoranda as they 
went along. Horses and other livestock 
were inspected and seen to be in good 
condition. 

The machinery was not all housed, 
plows were not all put away greased and 
some seed wheat had been left in a drill 
to sprout and rust the feed-gears. 
Thompson called Brown’s attention to 
these matters and the farmer promised 
to remedy them, explaining that the rush 
and hurry of seeding the new crop had 
prevented doing so sooner. 

“Can you give me a little more secur- 
ity?” Thompson asked of Brown, who 
already knew what the examiner had 
suggested. 

“T haven’t a thing left not mortgaged,” 


Brown replied. “We’re living off the 
cows and chickens, and if I’m let alone I 
can get through until next harvest, pay 
the taxes and some interest to you, and 
not owe any more than I do now. But 
if you sell me out, I’m broke with noth- 
ing to start over with. What is it to 
be, Mr. Thompson ?” 


Thompson recognized the statement 
as very similar to the one made the year 
before and the year before that, as will 
any banker in the wheat section. It is 
a bet on the soil and season, but a busi- 
ness in a commodity that has never yet 
failed to find a market at some price 
and usually a price based strictly on the 
visible supply in the world at the 
moment. 

What did Thompson say? Did he get 
up on a soap box and make a fervid 
speech graphically describing Brown’s 
plight and demanding that somebody 
pass a law to help him? Did he return 
to town and write a pretty piece for the 


paper to that same effect? 
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WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


What Thompson did and what almost 
100 per cent of the bankers there did 
was to tell Brown that so long as he did 
his best, the bank would stay by him, 
with some words of encouragement re- 
specting the fields of planted grain over 
which he had sweated and toiled. 


I don’t mean to say that every banker 
stood pat. Here and there was one who 
grew panicky and set the avalanche in 
motion to his own loss as well as that of 
those he closed out. Nor do I mean to 
suggest how far in any individual ease 
a banker should stick; that is for him to 
determine according to the facts. But 
farming is a sound industry, and unless 
the farmer in any given case is improvi- 
dent or careless, he is worth the most 
sincere consideration. It will pay. It 
has paid the bankers of the wheat belt. 

The picture grows in color as we see 
Brown asking Thompson to stay to 
dinner and Thompson’s acceptance. 
The banker sat down with these folks 
and ate the fried chicken and gravy pre- 
pared by the uplifted Mrs. Brown, to 
whom her husband had whispered the 
good news. When Thompson returned 
to town he left behind him a new hope 
and a new determination to carry on. 

Can you beat that? Maybe the tariff 
is too high in spots—I’m not going to 
argue about it. That farm bloc has 
a lot of very able men in it and they are 
making a deep study of what is needed. 
Inequalities will be remedied, doubtless, 
when congress gets the time. In the 
meantime, the growing of winter wheat 
will be profitable or unprofitable, and 
the growers will win through the i 
evitable lean years or go down to ruil, 
depending on factors with which the 
tariff has very little, and soap box or- 
ators nothing at all, to do. If too much 
wheat is raised in a season, the price will 
be lower. If the world crop is short, 
it will be higher. If the bankers sell 
out the farmers in the lean years, they 
will be ruined, while if the bankers stay 


The character of the borrow- 


er governs the loan — 
HECO 
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by them (as they will) they will win 
through. 

Now it is over and life is sweet again. 
Man’s faith in man and in the soil has 
again been justified. The miracle of a 
huge crop of winter wheat and a good 
price at the same time happened, be- 
eause the world supply is short and the 
spring wheat yield was cut by drouth. 
And the same banks that fought and al- 
most died alongside the chaps who 
raised the wheat are again about to bust 
—because of so much money! 

Six weeks after harvest I was talking 
to a banker, the president-cashier, 
janitor, bookkeeper and discount board 
all in one of a little, bank in a village 
ten miles from the city. He was 
dragging his feet as if very tired and 
I asked about it. 

“Just about tuckered out,’’ he replied. 
“Ran into town since closing time for 
some supplies; now I got to get back and 
post up books. Get more checks every 
day now than I used to have in a week.” 

“Deposits increased?” 

“Trebled since harvest.” 

Dodge City, Kansas, is a small city 
of about 5,000 population and three 
banks. The last week in July, the three 
banks handled checks and money to the 
sum of 344 million dollars. That 
county will have nearly seven millions 
of new money from this crop to be 
seattered over a population of about 
10,000. 

More Bushels Harvested 
With Less Help 

Farmer Brown threshed 28 bushels 
per acre from 436 acres and did it with 
less labor cost than usual, due to the 
use of the “combine” which threshes as 
it euts, and to which the heavy movement 
early in the season was due. He sold 
the wheat for an average of $1.22 per 
bushel, paid Thompson every cent with 
full interest, and as September wanes, 
has a nice balance on deposit in Thomp- 
son’s bank after clearing off all his 
pressing obligations. Naturally, he is 
a happier and a much more profitable 
bank customer. 

Loans that didn’t look so good twelve 
months ago have been paid with every 
penny of interest, some of them having 
drawn interest upon accumulated inter- 
est for several years. In portions of 
the belt, there is more money than they 
know just what to do with, for no debts 
remain. 

Thompson has not been out to 
Brown’s place since last fall, but will go 
soon for another fried chicken dinner in 
response to the hearty invitation extend- 
ed by Mrs. Brown the last time she was 
m town. He may look over the fields 
again, but not in any critical mood. He 
will go as a friend, and herein lies an- 
other great truth, exemplified by the 
revolution in the wheat belt: When 


men have gone down together, emerging 
ther in a mutual triumph, a bond 
to break is formed. 
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** Excellent 


‘ Service” 
“We have your special 
commercial report on 
the company we recently 
inquired about. This is a 
new service to us and an 
excellent one. We ap- 
preciate it very much.” 















that you prepared for us 
was indeed a‘knockout.’ 
It pleased a very great 
many people and we had 
a number of compli- 
ments on it.” 














Davip R. ForGan, Vice-Chairman 


HOG CALLING CONTEST 
INTERESTS TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


As a novel entertaining feature, the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, held a hog calling contest 
under the auspices of the East Tennes- 
see Farmers Convention. The purpose 
was to supply some interesting enter- 
tainment for those attending the con- 
vention. The idea of the contest was to 
determine who could call hogs most ef- 
fectively. Three prizes were offered, 
the first prize $20, the second prize $15, 
and the third prize was $5. 

There were 62 entries and the contest 
entertained the crowd for two hours and 
a half. In reporting this contest for 





SERVICE STATION” 


What “Republic” Correspondents 
Say cAbout “Republic” Service 


There is a well known adage that “One eye-witness is worth 
a thousand hearsays.” With this in mind we are printing a few 
extracts from letters recently sent us by our Correspondent 
Banks regarding “* Republic” service. 
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Letter Was pe In a (lass Collection Service” 
Knockout by Itself r “We surely appreciate 
“The advertising letter «pata dvertising book- the way you handled the 


let you sent us is in a 
class by itself. There is 
nothing like it. It is the 
finest thing of the kind 
we have ever seen.” 


‘Beyond the Usual 


“Republic” Service 1S beyond the usual because it embraces scores ot 
special services originated by this bank for the express purpose of help- 
ing its correspondents. Why not let us describe them to you in detail ? 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


** OF CHICAGO :-> 
Assets $100,000,000.00 


Joun A. Lyncn, Chairman of the Board 
Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 
H. E. Orre, President 
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o] 
*“Ualuable 
Ideas’’ 


“I can say without the 
slightest hesitancy that 
you have given me some 
very valuable ideas. I will 
employ every one of 
your suggestions.” 


“Appreciate 


recent collection item 
we sent you. Our cus- 
tomer is greatly pleased 
as he had about given up 
hopes ‘of ever getting 
his money.” 





the bank, I. D. Bardian, examiner, says, 
“T believe variety and facial expression 
had more to do with the awarding of 
prizes than volume, although, according 
to the score card, volume was the most 
important item. In other words, I be- 
lieve the judges passed upon the con- 
testants according to the way they enter- 
tained the crowd rather than according 
to the effect they were likely to have 
upon a herd of hogs.” 

The three judges scored each con- 
testant according to the following sched- 
ule of points. 


Volume 50 points 
Variety 25 points 
Enticement 10 points 
Musicial Quality 10 points 
Facial Expression 5 points 
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THE OTHER MAN’S WAY 
OF SELLING BONDS 


Methods used by seven concerns in secur- 
ing and following-up prospects, and in 
training salesmen to make good quotas 
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66 FPJERSONALITY, knowledge, service 
and consideration, are the four 
cardinal principles in acquiring, de- 
veloping and retaining bond customers.” 
That is the way W. D. Hord, Cin- 
cinnati manager for the American Bond 
& Mortgage Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
outlines his experience in selling bonds. 
He says further: 

“First seek acquaintanceship among 
money makers. Inspire confidence by 
diplomatic conduct to such an extent as 
will make your prospects feel that their 
own friends are missing something by 
not knowing you. In that way, your 
friends will introduce their friends to 
you and thus make an endless chain of 
friend to friend. 

“Create and offer a real service. 
Adhere strictly to truthful statements 
even to exposing lack of knowledge. 
Promise nothing beyond your ability 
to deliver, and deliver all you promise. 
Make your presence in a customer’s 
place of business a pleasure. 

“Know your bonds and the conditions 
outlined in the trust agreement. Be 
prepared to make intelligent analysis of 
all statements affecting their safety and 
comparisons with other similar bonds.” 

This appears to be good advice both 
for the bond salesman and the sales 
manager. 

* - * * 
| referring to the effect of the Liberty 

Loan drive on the bond business, John 
R. Longmire, vice president and bond 
officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, says: 

“Tn my estimation, these great efforts 
did not develop investors because of 
the lack of personal contact. Many 
years of experience in the bond busi- 
ness has taught us that personal touch 
is the big factor in developing a clien- 
tele. 

“Tt is said that it is just as bad to be 
ahead of the times as to be behind them. 
In England and other European 
countries, large amounts of securities 
are distributed through the tellers’ 
windows of large banks. We have seen 
there long lines of investors waiting out- 
side the banks with the money in hand 
when securities are advertised. But, 


this has come after a century of thrift 


68 


and investing as well as special educa- 
tion in England and Europe. 

“Possibly after we have been a creditor 
nation for so long a period, our invest- 
ing public will be brought to do likewise. 
However, the time is not yet, and possi- 
bly the nature of the American is such 
that such a method would be unsuccessful. 

“In this country we have over 1,000 
distributing investment houses developed 
largely on the theory of personal contact 
with investors. Each house has _ its 
clients and often, as a result of expert 
advice and service, builds a nation wide 
business. 

“While lists of income tax payers and 
other persons of wealth may be readily 
obtained, it is difficult to annex the in- 
dividuals as bond eustomers except by 
personal touch, either through present 
customers or through direct contact of a 
selling representative. Various methods 
are used by bond houses to solicit in- 
quiries such as national advertising and 
mail campaigns. Salesmen are then put 
on these inquiries, and are paid a special 
bonus for each new customer brought in, 
occasionally special drives are had for 
this purpose. 

“Naturally all methods for securing 
new customers are bound to fail if the 
business is not backed up by that price- 
less ingredient ‘integrity,’ coupled with 
ability and service.” 

. 7 * * 
oe P. FRANK of Oliver H. Frank 
& Company of Los Angeles, be- 
lieves that the utmost importance 
attaches to the first sale made to a 
customer. 

“The sentiment which attaches to 
having made the first investment will 
continue towards the salesman in the in- 
vestment house for many years,” says 
Mr. Frank. 

“The.man buying his first security 
usually appreciates the position of an 
experienced investor and the salesman 
should emphasize this importance by 
volunteering to instruct him in security 
fundamentals. 


“This might particularly appeal to 
a business man desiring to learn some- 
thing of investment by some quick 
method. This continual contact with the 
business man enables the salesman to 








have more opportunities to offer secur- 
ities for sale while teaching the prospect 
something about them. 

“The client will usually feel obligated 
to the salesman for the time and 
patience spent in this education and the 
only way that he can discharge this 
obligation is to buy his investments from 
his benefactor. 

“An important fact in connection with 
a man’s first investment is that his first 
purchase should be made a pleasure. A 
simple, easy method of buying his seeur- 
ities and of handling them after the 
purchase will be appreciated and he will 
look forward to the second interview. 

“We instruct our salesmen to sell their 
own and the firm’s personality during the 
interview. When this is done, he need 
not fear competition and should have 
his client’s patronage indefinitely. If 
his first investment is made a pleasure 
and a financial success, the new customer 
will be loyal to those who initiated him 
into the investment field.” 

» oa . * 

66] N THE general field of investors,” 

says R. W. Ford, vice president and 
secretary of the Link-Ford Company of 
Houston, Texas, “we believe that direct 
mail offerings by mail have been most 
satisfactory for us. We have no cost 
figures and have kept few statistics that 
would give us authentic data, but from 
our experiences in general, the general 
mail methods seem most effective. 

“On the other hand, to reach bank 
officers who buy from us, we have beet 
particularly pleased with advertising on 
special securities in publications whieh 
are designed to be of particular interest 
to banks.” 

7 * . * 


M E. MOCH, president of M. E. Moeh 

°& Company, Cincinnati, says that 
his best method of securing and develop- 
ing bond customers is by constant adver- 
tising in the best newspapers. A list of 
prospects can be compiled only afte 
personal visits, he thinks. His method 
is to have salésmen call on those wh? 
make inquiries from newspaper adver 
tising. 

The salesman sizes up the prs 
pect and if a sale is not made, he deter 
mines whether he thinks it is possible # 
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make a sale in the future or not. When 
the salesman decides there is no chance, 
the name is taken off of the list. To 
those names on the list, frequent offer- 
ings showing maturities, income, and 
price, are sent by mail. 


EORGE Witsma, Jr. of Lorenzo E. 

Anderson & Company of St. Louis 
has a different method of building up 
a list. He deseribed his method as 
follows : 

“JT have always believed that all the 
investors in any particular locality 
were contained in the city directory. 
When I started in the bond business, 
I took the city directory and started 
from the beginning and worked through 
to the end, calling upon such people as 
should be earning good money. Some 
of the best customers we have were de- 
veloped in that way. It was my obser- 
vation that a great many of them bought 
bonds and a great many more were the 
best potential prospects that we had. 

“Anybody can buy a list of stock- 
holders of large corporations and they 
are nobody’s property in particular. In 
other words, they are recognized invest- 
ors. I have always believed that the 
backbone of the bond business is the 
great middle class whose names do not 
appear so frequently on any stock- 
holder’s list. 

“It takes a great deal of work in 
using the city directory to ferret all 
these people out, but once they have been 
ferreted out and carefully developed, 
they are very valuable. 

“In using the directory as a means of 
locating new customers, of course it has 
not infrequently happened that one runs 
into ‘duds.’ I have frequently had it 
happen that in opening the door of a 
man’s office that I felt like backing out 
beeause he looked so dead. 

“In one case I remember going into the 
office of a man of this character and 
feeling like going out. But having one 
foot inside the door, I could not retreat. 
After talking to him for a very few min- 
utes, he assured me that he bought bonds, 
got out his list and had, I should say, 
$50,000 or $60,000 worth. He has be- 
come a good customer. These incidents 
ean be multiplied infinitely. 

“I tell our new salesmen that while 
we can buy a great many stockholders’ 
lists and leads of this character, that 
my observation is that the best busi- 
ness that they will eventually get will 
be from those people who are considered 
‘cold turkey’. And the best experience 
they will get is in digging out and work- 
ing on these people until they develop 
from prospects into customers.” 


* . * * 


W. GEORGE, secretary of H. 0. 

*Stone & Company, Chicago, has a 
plan for testing names before salesmen 
are sent to call on them. This gives 
°pportunity to save salesmen’s time and 
unnecessary extra expense. 


OOO 


sources of facts 


A’ the ready call of our Investigating and 
Buying Departments are over 200,000 
separate statistical files containing essential - 
information on foreign and domestic industrial 
corporations, public utilities, railways, munici- 
palities, governments and other borrowers. 
This wealth of facts and figures, backed by 
seasoned investment judgment, forms a foun- 
dation for our investment recommendations to 
banks. We will gladly send our monthly list 


of recommended bonds. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than §0 leading cities throughout the world 


SHORT TERM 


The test is made by mailing several 
letters to the prospect, giving him oppor- 
tunity to make inquiry. If he does not 
make inquiry, no further time is spent 
on it. If he does make inquiry, the 
salesman is then sent and his name is 
kept on the active list which is worked 
consistently from then on. 

Names are secured in two ways. 
Advertising in the Chicago newspapers, 
suggesting methods for building a for- 
tune through safe investment and com- 
pounding of interest, bring many 
inquires. Other names, and _ usually 
better names, are secured by the sales- 
men themselves who are stimulated by 
sales campaigns, prize offers, and so on. 
Salesmen secure their names through 
customers. Each customer is asked to 
suggest as many friends and acquaint- 
ances as he believes would be interested 
in investing. These names are then 


NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 


carefully followed up, first being tested 
by the letters and then being visited by 
the salesmen.” 


The Hibernia Securities Company has 
added to its sales personnel, James A. 
Stouse, who was connected with the 
Gulf Finance & Securities Company for 
the past three years. 


Upon his return from the army in 
1919, Mr. Stouse became associated with 
the accounting firm of Marwick, Mitchell 
& Peat. Later he left them to join the 
sales force of the Securities Sales Com- 
pany which at that time was under the 
management of Kenner Baetjer. When 
Mr. Baetjer left to rejoin the Hibernia 
Securities Company, Mr. Stouse went to 
the Gulf Finance & Securities Company. 
It is from there that he goes to the Hib- 
ernia. 
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To officers 
of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under 
mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porations. 

2. As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. (1 the trans- 
fer of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made 
confusion, loss of 
time and expense 
will result.) 


. Asdepositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 

. As agent and de- 
positary for voting 
trustees. 





. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 


. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations. 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 
Corporate Trust Service 
or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of The Equitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 


FIXES DATE OF SALE 
IN RAIL FORECLOSURE 


Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson, 
of Chicago, who is in charge of the 
foreclosure proceedings brought by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and Merrel P. Callaway, as trustees of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company, has entered an order 
denying the application of the Edwin C. 
Jameson committee to intervene in the 
foreclosure proceedings brought by the 
trustees. 

The court fixed November 22, 1926, as 
the date for the sale of the property 
and fixed the upset sale price of $122,- 
500,000 divided as follows: $42,500,000 
for the so-called Puget Sound property, 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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How much do you know 
about stock transfers? 


A dependable transfer department is the 
result of years of experience. If a corpo 
ration is not experienced, it cannot expect 
to handle the intricacies of transferring 
even its own stock safely and efficiently. 


The appointment of The Equitable as 
transfer agent assures the complete and 
proper execution of this phase of business. 


The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Read the column 
at the left. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


Telephone: State 8312 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON 
PARIS 
MEXICco CITY 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


extending from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Coast; $67,500,000 for the 
property extending from east of the 
Missouri River to Chicago and $12,500,- 
000 for the unmortgaged assets of the 
company. The property directed to be 
sold by the court consists of the largest 
railway property that has ever been the 
subject of foreclosure proceedings in the 
courts of the United States. The total 
amount of debt involved is upwards of 
$400,000,000. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the appointment 
of William A. McGregor as an assistant 
treasurer and Edward K. Brass as as- 
sistant credit manager. 


eee 


TODAY’S CREDIT FORMULA 


(Continued from page 10) 
a 


applied to credit in general but more 
particularly to banking credit, which 
is the main theme of this discussion 
The banker was generally a_ leading 
citizen in close personal touch with the 
heads of the important businesses of his 
community. He combined, to a large 
extent, social as well as business leader. 
ship. He grew up with the business 
men of his generation. He had gone to 
school with them and very likely 
remembered those who were apt to cheat 
at marbles or crib in examinations. He 
knew his risks largely from personal 
contact and life long experience. Based 
on this accurate knowledge of how men 
played the game and his general knowl- 
edge of the local situation, he could loan 
money with a large degree of safety on 
this knowledge alone. This intimate 
knowledge developed and sharpened by 
experience is what led to the belief in 
credit sense. It was character reading 
plus facts, even if the facts were largely 
subconscious. 

But business has spread and _ onut- 
grown the local character it once had. It 
is no longer individual but is rather a 
study of the mob. The banker now 
loans money largely to corporations, 
either legally such or of a size so that 
in operative organization there is great 
similarity. The banker’s personal friend 
no longer buys, manufactures and sells 
as personal acts. He is surrounded by 
organization. The success of a business 
depends upon the ability of the head to 
associate with himself men who are 
efficient in their separate specialties. 
This very greatly complicates the esti- 
mate of the personal side of the risk. 


Along the business road there are 
countless wrecks caused by size out- 
growing ability. The small manufae- 
turer starting with a shop, an ability at 
a lathe and a personality, suddenly finds 
his business expanded beyond his ability 
to fathom. Instead of developing an 
efficient organization to support him, 
he flounders around until he loses his 
balance and falls into the discard. 

In establishing a credit relationship, 
the prudent banker should investigate 
the history of the management very 
closely. This history should closely 
approximate the personal knowledge of 
the early day. It requires tact to ferret 
out, without offense, the personal history 
of a man, his business training and his 
previous experience, but it is essential t 
have the facts. This history should i- 
clude a knowledge of the ability of the 
heads of the more important sub- 
divisions of the management so that 
may be sensed as to whether there § 
a proper balance in the organization. 

There is at times a tendency to hold 
these facts of personality as personél 
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knowledge, retained only in the head of 
a bank official. In the course of busi- 
ness many facts come out in personal 
interviews that lie unrelated in the mem- 
ories of officers of banks. This is not 
proper banking organization. No fact 
ean be too unimportant to be recorded if 
eredit granting is ever to be a science. 
The very meaning of the word is system- 
ized knowledge. 

The banking officer should record in 
written form and transmit to his credit 
department all facts which he secures 
concerning any risks so that they may 
be co-ordinated, tabulated and checked 
as to accuracy, importance and in- 
dicative value. Wheén this is done, then 
the credit department can function in an 
analytical way and cover to a large ex- 
tent a complete analysis of the personal 
side of a risk. To a large measure, it 
ean then bring to the benefit of the lend- 
ing bank much of the character of the 
old time banker knowledge. 


PLINY JEWELL HEADS 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


pLyy Jewell of Coffin & Burr, Ine., 

heads the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America as the new president 
for 1926-27 elected at the Quebee con- 
vention held October 11-15. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Jewell, the other officers 
inelude : 

Vice presidents, Joel E. Ferris, 
Spokane; Arthur H. Gilbert, Chicago; 
Henry R. Hayes, New York; Robert H. 
Moulton, Los Angeles; B. A. Tomkins, 
New York. Executive secretary, Alden 
H. Little, Chicago. Edueational diree- 
tor, Samuel O. Rice, Chicago. Field 
secretary, Arthur G. Davis, Chicago. 
Treasurer, Frank M. Gordon, Chicago. 

In spite of the fact that golf 
tournaments and pleasure trips were on 
the entertainment program, the business 
sessions were well attended and the del- 
egates were addressed by a number of 
prominent bankers and business men. 
One of the leading speakers at the eon- 
vention was Mr. E. W. Beatty, K. C., 
president of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Company who discussed “Canadian 
Development and the Canadian Pacific.” 
It was a busy and profitable week for 
the visiting delegates and the Canadian 
group of the association was congratu- 
lated many times because of its hos- 
pitality. 

Considerable progress in the fight 
against the blue sky schedules and the 
development of the code of ethics was 
reported by the group chairmen, and an- 
other important matter discussed in the 
reports related to the establishment of 
training schools for bond salesmen. For 
example, it was reported that a bond 
salesmen’s class held in Cincinnati was 
attended by 40 salesmen, and a still 
larger class including more than 70 
salesmen was reported by the Michigan 
group. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... : 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$156,306,448.38 
35,430,733.51 
18,636,070.91 
20,950,906.20 
383,438,589.17 
1,664,000.00 
7,117,029.58 
40,770,961.83 
8,044,029.26 
5,704,185.94 


$678,062,954.78 


LIABILITIES 


Ge exctuxsatictcceeunna 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 


Acceptances 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


The work of Committees and officials 
to reduce criminal losses, blue sky 
flotations, and the operations of un- 
serupulous salesmen showed encouraging 
progress in these lines. 


DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISERS IN DETROIT 


Between two and three thousand dele- 
gates from out-of-town were expected 
to attend the Ninth Annual Convention 
and Exposition of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association which was held in 
Detroit October 20, 21 and 22. 

Reports to Chas. W. Collier, secre- 
tary-manager of the convention, showed 
that numerous special delegations from 


ees  Coeee ..$ 25,000,000.00 


$49,606,786.44 


7,020,211.93 
40,770,961.83 
23,971,613.49 
556,693,381.09 


$678,062,954.78 


other cities had chartered anywhere 
from one special coach to a solid train. 

Several well known speakers were 
scheduled for the convention. Richard 
B. Cook, advertising manager of David 
Lupton’s Sons Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was to speak on “Litera- 
ture and the Dealer’s Cooperation;” G. 
E. Conkling, manager of the market- 
ing counselors’ staff of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company of New York City, 
gave an address on “How Industrial 
Buyers Use Manufacturers’ Literature ;” 
and John J. Slein, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Graton & Knight Manufac- 
turing Company of Worcester, Mass., 
had for his subject “Direct Advertising 
as Viewed by the Manufacturer of 
Mechanical Equipment.” 
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ETHICS FOR MORTGAGE BANKERS 


Suggested By 
C. W. BAILEY 


President, Southern Trust Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 


My business shall have in it a proper regard for the rights of all 


with whom it may come in contact. 


My competitor shall not have just cause to find fault with me nor to 
say that I have not observed every ethical principle in my relations 


with him. 


The borrower must feel that justice and impartiality to all alike, 
without regard to possessions or station in life, are fundamental prin- 
ciples in my business and not mere policies adopted as a veneer to 


attract. 


The investor shall find in my relations with him an ever-present 
adherence to those essentials of common honesty which will justify his 
confidence and continue to hold his good will. 

My employe, who knows the innermost secrets of my business, shall 
never find it necessary to make embarrassing explanations or resort to 
false excuses or concealment to make my business conduct appear to 
conform to the standards of correct practices. 


INSTITUTE TO SUPPLY 
FACTS ON FORIEGN BONDS 


The Institute of International Fi- 
nance, recently organized to protect 
the thirty billion dollars held by Amer- 
ican investors in foreign securities, 
begar operations October 1. It is under 
the direction of Dr. George W. 
Edwards, professor of banking and 
consulting economist of the Bank of 
America. The institute is located at 
No. 90 Trinity Place, New York City. 

The institution will be a clearing 
house of information bearing on foreign 
securities. It will attempt applied re- 
search in the field of foreign finance. 
It will be essentially a fact-finding in- 
stitution. The organization will not give 
any advice or opinion regarding foreign 
securities. 

“The response to our initial efforts 
to build up a complete library of in- 
formation on foreign business and fi- 
nance has been very gratifying. Every 
mail brings in an enormous amount of 
invaluable corporation reports, govern- 
ment documents and other information 
supplied by our foreign connections. 
The response from American bankers 
has been excellent,” says Dr. Edwards. 

The institute, as one banker explained 
it, will supply information to dealers 
and large investors in securities, but 
not to the public. It will not be a 
money making organization. Its mem- 
bership will consist of investment firms 
and banks who will pay a membership 
fee and be responsible for any deficit 
that may be incurred. It will not under- 
take to protect the public against 
fraudulent flotations. 

Organizations such as the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders of England and 
the National Office of French Holders 
of Foreign Securities are the nearest 


counterparts. 

Protection of investors in foreign 
securities was first suggested to the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica by Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in 1918. Later Albert 
H. Wiggin, president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, took an interest in such a 
plan. The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation at its Cleveland Convention in 
1924 favored such an organization. 

Last year the Investment Bankers 
Association appointed Howard F. Bebe, 
chairman of the committee on Foreign 
Securities, and Mr. Bebe cooperating 
with Dr. Edwards, planned the details 
of the new institution. 


Joseph Malcolm Semmes of MeCary 
& Semmes, Insurance of Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Chieago office of the Hibernia Securities 


Company, Inc., of New Orleans, and wil] 
assume his new duties at once. 

His early career was devoted to real 
estate, insurance, and investment bank. 
ing. In later years he was associated 
at different times with C. F. Childs & 
Company, E. T. Konsberg & Company, 
and Cammack and Company, all of 
Chicago. He gives up a partnership in 
the life insurance firm of MeCary and 
Semmes to become affiliated with the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Ine. 


SECURITIES COMPANY 
OPENS COLUMBUS OFFICE 


According to the announcement of 
William Murphy, president, the Cit 
izens and Southern Company will 
open an office October 15 in Columbus, 
Georgia, at 17 Twelfth street. This 
company is one of the largest dealers in 
investment securities in the south, its 
principal office being located in Say- 
annah, Georgia, with offices in Atlanta, 
Macon, Augusta and Charleston, South 
Carolina. The company is an out- 
growth of the bond department of the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, the largest 
banking institution between Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans, with resources 
running over $75,000,000. 

The officers of the Citizens and South- 
ern Company are: Mills B. Lane, 
chairman of the board; William Mur- 
phy, president; W. Wood, vice pres- 
ident; A. M. Glover, assistant to pres- 
ident and T. M. Johnson, secretary and 
treasurer. The manager of the Colum- 
bus office has not been announced at 
this time, but he will be a man well 
trained in the purchase and sale of 
accrued investments. 


Samuel Insull, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lie Service Company to succeed his 
father, Samuel Insull, who resigned the 
presidency to become chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


HOW NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS 
VARIES IN ONE CONCERN 


HE total number of General Motors common and preferred stock- 
holders for the third quarter of 1926 was 47,805 compared with 53,097 


in the second quarter. 


The total numbers of stockholders by quarters for 


preceding years offer an interesting study and follows: 


Calendar 
Year 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


First 
Quar. 


1,927 
3,918 
8,012 

24,148 

49,035 

70,504 

67,115 

70,009 

60,458 

54,851 


Second 
Quar. 


2,525 

3,737 
12,523 
26,136 
59,059 
72,665 
67,417 
71,382 
60,414 
53,097 


Fourth 
Quar. 


9 
2,902 


Third 
Quar. 


2,699 

3,615 
12,358 
31,029 
65,324 
71,331 
68,281 
69,427 
58,118 
47,805 





tock- 
3,097 


s for 


ourth 
Quar. 
— 
2,902 
4,739 
18,214 
36,894 
56,837 
55,665 
58,063 
56,097 
50,917 


— 
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New York or Nigeria 


ARand MSNally Globe is the best 
of all geography teachers and a 
handy reference map of the places 
youread about. It makes an orna- 
ment of rare interest in the home. 
The patented slanted horizon 
makes it easy toread. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’. Write for free descriptive 
booklet, ‘‘A World of Romance." 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 

for every purpose 
School Maps "Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 


Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 


io Maps Mileage Maps 
Biblical Maps City Guide aps 
Special Maps to order 


Sy 


mapped with equal accuracy 


F THE state of New York, hundreds of 
O thousands of maps are needed every 
year, maps whose many uses require them 
to be thoroughly accurate in every detail. 


Only once in a great while does anyone 
have occasion toconsult a map of Nigeria, 
a British protectorate in West Africa, more 
than three hundred thousand square miles 
in area, but with a white population of 
less than two thousand. 

Yet the Rand M¢Nally map of Nigeria 
is just as accurate, just as trustworthy, as 
the Rand M¢Nally map of New York. 

All Rand M¢Nally maps, no matter 
how infrequently they are to be used, no 
matter how limited their market, are 
made to the same rigid standards. For 
maps are worthless unless they are exact. 

There is a Rand M¢€Nally map for every 


purpose. Rand M¢Nally business map 
systems are indispensable to manufac- 
turers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
make it possible for travelers everywhere 
to lay out their routes in advance and give 
them invaluable information on the road. 

Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile owners 
who wish to plan their tours intelligently 
and to be sure of their way as they drive. 

Rand MSNally maps of all kinds are in- 
dispensable to readers of books, news- 
papers, magazines, for locating the places 
they read about and for giving them a 
better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand MSNally Maps, Globes and At- 
lases are obtainable at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ everywhere, or direct. 


IRAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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RODGER STEFFAN 
PROMOTED 


The executive committee of the Na- 


tional City Bank of New York has 
appointed Roger Steffan an assistant 
vice president. Mr. Steffan became con- 
nected with the institution in 1919, when 
he was placed in charge of its education- 
al activities. In recent months he has 
been identified with the compound in- 
terest department and the promotion of 
new business. 


MAXWELL JOINS GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY STAFF 


W. C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has 
announced the appointment of Archi- 
bald F. Maxwell as a vice president of 
the company. Mr. Maxwell is already 
well known in financial circles through 
his former connections as second vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merece, and more recently, as president 
of the Central National Bank of New 
York. 

Mr. Maxwell first entered the banking 
field as credit manager of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank in Pittsburgh. He _ sub- 
sequently was assistant treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
and came to New York in 1913 as man- 
ager of the credit department of the 


ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL 





National Bank of Commerce. He was 
made an assistant cashier in 1915 and 
later, as second vice president, with an 
associate officer, was in charge of the 
bank’s business in the New England 
States and New York State. With the 
organization of the Central National 
Bank of New York in January, 1926, 
Mr. Maxwell became its first president, 
which position he now resigns to go to 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


HEADS INDIANA BANKERS 





Hugo C. Rothert, president of the Huntingburg 

Bank, Huntingburg, Indiana was elected pres- 

ident of the Indiana Bankers Association at 
its recent convention in Lafayette. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS 
BANKERS BENEFITED 
BY OUTING 


The members of the Savings Bank 
Association of the state of New York 
who attended the annual meeting at Lake 
Placid, voted that this was the best 
meeting ever held by the association. 
The delegates agreed that the program 
was so well balanced between serious 
sessions and recreation and entertain- 
ment that the entire time was well spent. 

Ninty-four of the 149 savings banks 
in the state were represented. There 
were nearly 400 delegates. One of the 
most important acts of the convention 
was to approve the presenting of a bill 
legalizing certain equipment trust se- 
eurities for savings bank investments. 


IMPORTANT BANK MERGER 
IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A formal announcement has_ been 
made concerning an important southern 


bank consolidation. 

The Holston National Bank and the 
Third National Bank of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, have merged, forming a much 
enlarged institution which will continue 
under the name of the Holston National 
Bank. In addition there been 
created the Holston Trust Company, 
which greatly broadens the Holston Na- 
tional Bank’s scope of service to its 
clients. 

Of much interest in connection with 
the merger is the announcement that J. 
Basil Ramsey, formerly a _ prominent 
Kentueky banker will join the merged 
institution as vice president. 


has 


RE-ELECTED BY SAVINGS 
BANK ASSOCIATION 


George D. Sears, secretary of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank, was _ re-elected 
president of the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of New York State at the conclud- 
ing session of its convention. 

Mr. Sears is a graduate of Williams 
College and began his business career 
with the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Buffalo. After ten years he resigned as 
an officer in this bank and accepted a 
position as a state bank examiner. In 
1915 he was elected secretary of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank and has since re 
mained in that capacity. 





t GEORGE D. SEARS 
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Chicago 


LLOYD L. COON NOW 
HEADS OWN BUSINESS 


Lloyd L. Coon, who for the past two 
years has been employed by The Fore- 
man Banks of Chicago, is now engaged 


LLOYD L. COON 


in the window display advertising busi- 
ness. The new firm is known as The 
Coon Window Display Company, or- 
ganized for the purpose of supplying 
banks and financial institutions with 
Window displays. The offices of the 
company are at 10 South La Salle St., 


FOREMAN 
BANKS 


Whatever banking service you 
need, we are equipped to 
serve you. We especially invite 
the business of banks seeking 
a metropolitan connection. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 
































- 














Chicago. 

Mr. Coon was a director and assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Lovington, Illinois, and was later man- 
ager of the new business department of 
the City National Bank of Evanston, 
Illinois. For two years he was secre- 
tary of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 


M. E. HOLDERNESS 
RECEIVES RECOGNITION 


At the close of the Convention of the 
American Bankers Association held in 
Los Angeles—in recognition of the 
splendid service rendered, Mr. Marvin 
E. Holderness, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis was 
re-elected chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Commission of which he has been 
a member for the past seven years. 

This commission is the means by 
which organized banking seeks to share 
as broadly as possible with the general 
reading public, through the channels of 
publicity, useful information about busi- 
ness and finance particularly in respect 
to those phases that are related to bank- 
ing. Although the commission devotes 
a great deal of its efforts to the prin- 
ciples and activities of banking itself, 
it does not restrict them to this specific 
field because the true significance of 
banking becomes apparent only in its 
general economic setting. 
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Modern banks combine dignity 
with 
buildings. 

Their checks, too, are handsome 
as well as safe—made on National 
Safety Paper. 

This safety paper is made in 
many beautiful colors. 
ing a color of.ink that will har- 
= monize with the paper, your 
SS lithographer can produce a really 
outstanding check form. 


George La Monte & Son 
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Handsome 


Checks 





safety—witness_ their 


By choos- 


Write us for samples 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York * 


Mr. Holderness has also been elected 
a member of the administrative com- 
mittee, which committee administers the 
affairs of the association in the interim 
between sessions of the general con- 
vention and the executive council. Sub- 
ject to the control of the executive 
council, the administrative committee 
also has general supervision over all 
divisions, sections, commissions and com- 
mittees of the association. 





CHAFFEY BECOMES OFFICER 
OF CALIFORNIA BANK 


At the board meeting of the California 
Bank, Los Angeles, held September 10, 
Colonel J. B. Chaffey was elected vice 
president. Colonel Chaffey is also a 
vice president of the California Group 
Corporation, the recently announced 
holding company of the California Bank 
and its affiliations. In this capacity, as 
vice president of the bank and the cor- 
poration, he has charge of all the real 
estate activities of the California 
Group. 

Colonel Chaffey is a son of George 
Chaffey, pioneer banker and developer 
of Ontario, and the Imperial Valley, and 
a brother of Andrew Chaffey, president 
of the California Bank. He has been 
affiliated with the institution since Nov- 
ember 1, 1922. Prior to that time he 
served in the United States army with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


A. I. B. CHAPTER ISSUES 
HISTORICAL BOOKLET 


The Philadelphia chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking was organized 
November 21, 1901 and is observing its 
silver anniversary with an elaborately 
prepared prospectus for 1926-27. 

In addition to a complete educational 
program for the coming year the pro- 
spectus contains a brief history of the 
Amercian Institute of Banking and of 
the Philadelphia chapter. 

Other A. I. B. chapters throughout 
the country would do well to study this 
interesting book carefully as it is an 
unusually well compiled volume. 


AGENCY MAKES IT’S 
MEMBERS KNOWN TO 
BANKERS 


An attractive 16-page magazine has 
recently been mailed to bankers by the 
Edwin Bird Wilson Company, 9 Han- 
over Street, New York City. This 
agency specializes in handling the pub- 
licity and advertising of banks, and in 
this circular it gives photographs of its 
various members together with informa- 
tion about each one. The circular is 
free, of course, and will be of interest 
to any banker needing the services of a 


specialized agency. 


Your Cincinnati 
Business 


will be handled by 
an organization 
trained in the meth- 
ods of handling every 
phase of banking 
business with speed 
and accuracy if sent 
to this bank. 


™ F1ETHIHIRD 


Nationa BankeCinciNNAn 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


The business of banking is 


built on character— 
HECO 
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TIMES SQUARE TRUST 
COMPANY OPENS 


An important addition was made to 
the list of large New York banks when 
the Times Square Trust Company com- 
menced business on October 5. The new 
bank began with capital and surplus of 
$2,500,000 and offers comprehensive 
banking, trust, investment, and safe 
deposit facilities, as well as special serv- 
ices, as travel department and customs 
clearances. 

John E. Brennan, formerly with The 
Bank of America, is president of the 
new institution. 


Mr. Brennan represents the third 
generation of an old New York banking 
family. A grandfather, James Rod- 
well, was president of the old Manu- 
facturers Bank of Brooklyn, which be- 
came the present Manufacturers Trust 
Company. His father was vice presi- 
dent of the Gold Exchange Bank of New 
York City, and later was treasurer of 
the City of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Brennan himself has been active- 
ly engaged in banking for more than 
26 years, having been connected with 
the Citizens Central National Bank, now 
merged with the Chemical National, and 
with the Atlantie National Bank before 
its absorption by The Bank of America. 


The new trust company occupies the 
first three floors and basement of the 
new building on the northeast corner of 
Seventh Avenue and 40th Street, Man- 
hattan, across the street from the Metro- 
politan Opera house and two _ short 
blocks from Times Square. 

The firm of Paul Tausig & Son, pri- 
vate bankers and travel agency, has 
been merged with the bank, and Earl 
Tausig, for many years head of the 
firm, has been made vice president of 
the new institution and will supervise 
particularly the travel and foreign de- 
partments. 

The Times Square Trust Company 
purposes to develop a general banking 
and trust business, and to that end a 
diversified board of directors composed 
largely of prominent business men has 
been elected. 

Bernard Reich, one of the outstand- 
ing personalities in the New York real 
estate field and owner of a number of 
imposing buildings in the Grand Central 
district and on the upper West Side of 
New York, is chairman of the board. 
Mr. Reich is also prominent in charity 
work, being on the advisory committee 
of the Child Welfare Committee of 
America and a past president of the 
National Home for Orphan Children. 

The bond and investment department 
is under the personal direction of 
Arthur deSola Mendes, one of the board 
of directors, for 25 years associated with 
the international investment banking 
firm of F. J. Lisman & Company, and 
until recently its managing partner. 


GUARDIAN NATIONAL BANK 
‘ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Guardian National Bank 
of Chicago, Edward N. Heinz, formerly 
assistant cashier, was elected vice pres. 
ident. A. L. Rogers, formerly assistant 
cashier, was elected cashier. E. £, 
Rose, who held the position of vice 
president and cashier, still remains as 
senior vice president. 

The Guardian National Bank of Chi- 
cago was organized January 2, 1925 and 
sinee then has shown a steady and con- 
servative growth. 


WALTER GREENOUGH’S 
NEW BOOK 
By James L. Dilley 


D OWN in Indianapolis, at a desk with 

the Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company sits a man who is that rarest 
of all combinations—a poet-banker. Sit- 
ting at that desk, on the mezzanine floor, 
he smokes a disreputable briar pipe and 





WALTER S. GREENOUGH 


contrives publicity matter for Indiana's 
largest trust company. Between puffs 
at the pipe and frantic hammerings at 
the keyboard of a much battered type- 
writer he occasionally leans back and 
closes his eyes, half drowsily. For the 
moment, financial matters are forgotten 
and he dreams of sweet Hoosier fields— 
of apple orchards at dusk—mysterious 
winding creeks—frosted pumpkins—and 
the pungent odor of apple cider. He 
dreams also of the Hoosier farm people 
who enjoy the wonderful gifts of 
nature’s most beloved State. 

And then, Walter Greenough, for that 
is the man of whom I am speaking, 
comes to himself with a sudden start and 
is about the business of being a banker 
with all the aptitude that years of trail- 
ing in that profession have given him. 
But, from those bits of dreams have 
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eome poem-people dancing forth in mys- 
tieal fashion to later materialize in the 
pages of magazines and between the 
covers of books. 

Never have they materialized more 
humanly than in “The Three Skally- 
wags.” Here they live and talk, eat 
and sleep, fight and play—here they 
take you bodily to scenes of childhood 
reminiscences — back to the old farm 
house—the little red barn at milking 
time—to possum hunts—to fields of 
waving wheat and tasseled corn—to 
rustic love making and Indiana moon- 
lit nights. They reach out from the 
book and take you by the hand. You 
know them, love them, and if you are 
as human as the writer, you now and 


then share a tear and a laugh with them. 
> * * 7 





In looking back over what I have just 
written, I am literally amazed. Here I 
am, a hardboiled writer for a financial 
publication, sitting at a desk in a room 
with many other desks. All around me 
are typewriters singing and humming— 
not love-ballads but practical songs of 
finance and industry, advertising and 
new business. And mine is singing a 
song of Hoosier farm scenes and people. 
Blame Greenough and his “Three 
Skallywags.” They did that to me. 

When I received a copy of the book 
for review I noted that Greenough’s 
publishers had intimated that his poem- 
people have the flavor that made those 
of James Whitcomb Riley live through 
the years. Having loved Riley’s works 
since childhood I was skeptical. 

This skepticism, however, was soon 
dispelled and when I reached “Musie In 
The Air’ I admitted that for once a 
“successor” to a great man had really 
“Succeeded.” Greenough writes with 
all the lovable understanding of Indiana 
farm characters that distinguished 
Riley’s efforts. In addition there is a 
twinkling humor ever present that is dis- 
tinetly his own by right of origination 
and possession. 

To one who is familiar with Hoosier 
farm atmosphere “The Three Skally- 
wags” will azouse pleasant remi- 
niseences. To one who has never been 
within the boundaries of Indiana, where 
they breed authors and scenery, this 
book will serve as a pleasant and faith- 
ful introduction. 

In commending this book I am re- 
minded of a remark made by a friend 
of mine not long ago when I asked what 
show in town was the best. “Oh,” he 
said, “go to the Oriental. I don’t know 
what the present attraction is, but it’s 
bound to be good.” 

That same quality is equally charac- 
teristie of Bobbs-Merrill and Company. 
They make uncanny use of splendid 
editorial facilities to always pick a 
winner, * * * * 

“Three Skallywags”, by Walter S. 
Greenough. Eobbs-Merrill and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 






CREDIT CORPORATION TO 
AID SUGAR CANE GROWERS 


Financial assistance to and rehabilita- 
tion of the sugar cane industry in 
Louisiana is the primary object of the 
Louisiana Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion which has been organized with 
initial capital of $300,000. The fund 
has been subscribed by the five par- 
ticipating New Orleans banks and the 
Celotex Company, leaders of the move- 
ment. The banks concerned are the 
Hibernia, Canal, Whitney-Central, Ma- 
rine and Interstate. 

The initial capital amount will repre- 
sent a borrowing capacity on the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of not 
less than $1,500,000 and the capital will 
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be increased later to meet additional 
demands, it is announced. 


C. F. Dahlberg, chairman of the or- 
ganization committee declared that the 
corporation will foster the purchase, dis- 
tribution and cultivation of the P. O. J. 
varieties of cane now available in the 
state. 


Five new directors were announced 
by the bank clerks’ association of Mis- 
souri following an election held recently 
at the State National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri. They are: F. Flakenhainer, 
First National Bank; J. E. Ruth, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; E. T. 
Commings, First National Bank; L. H. 
Prange, Bremen Bank, and C. J. 
Boeckenkamp, International Bank. 
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UR principal activity in celebrat- 

ing the Christmas holiday season, 
says Fred Ellsworth, vice president of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., of New 
Orleans, consists in the erection of a 
large Christmas tree in the center of our 
main banking room, as shown in the 
photograph herewith. 

The tree is erected on our information 
desk, which is octagonal in shape and 
stands in the very center of the banking 
room. With the tree rising out of its 
midst it looks like a gigantie flower pot. 
The tree is, of course, decorated with 
colored lights and Christmas trinkets, 
and is placed in position several days be- 





fore Christmas. 

On Christmas Eve our entire force is 
gathered at the base of the tree for a 
real old fashioned Christmas celebration. 
Santa Claus makes his appearance at 
the proper time, bearing a pack filled 
with presents for everybody. He gen- 
erally gives to the officers and depart- 
ment managers “fool” presents, that 
emphasize some mild personal vanity or 
hobby. For instance, in the photograph, 
one of our junior officers who had just 
recently been married, is receiving a 
baby’s eradle. 

This practice is not intended in any 
way as advertising, but it emphasizes 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 





HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
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to the people who pass through our 
lobby, the fact that our bank is an 
honest-to-goodness human institution, 
and the folks who run it actually have a 
reasonable amount of sentiment in their 
make up. 


THIRTY NATIONS MEET 
TO CONSIDER SAVINGS 


A home for every savings bank de- 
positor is the hope entertained by Judge 
Edward A. Richards, president of the 
East New York Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, and head of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Bank. He 
also suggested plans to the world say- 
ings conference in Philadelphia, October 
18-22, by which mutual savings institu- 
tions could extend service to depositors 
along broad lines. 

In calling together the representatives 
of 30 nations to consider the future of 
savings development, Judge Richards 
emphasized the close tie between the 
home and the savings account. He be- 
lieves that American institutions could 
be of much greater service to the in- 
dividual and nation if permitted to 
broaden their investments and enter 
more actively into the lives of de 
positors. 

“There is no reason,’ he said “why 
we should not be permitted to invest 
depositors’ excess savings in reliable se- 
eurities and handle the details and the 
transaction in the same way as any other 
financial institution. Proper legislation 
can help us to encourage the savings 
idea. Home ownership and better home 


At left: S. E. Marques Giuseppe de Capitani 
D’Arzago. At right: Spencer R. Portal 


building will be fostered by permitting 
savings banks to make loans on homes 
erected under supervision of the bank. 

“The powers of the mutual savings 
institutions should be broad enough to 
render any service of which they are 
capable. I would like to see savings 
banks granted the privilege of extend- 
ing loans upon bonded mortgages on the 
homes of depositors up to 75 per cent 
of our appraisal value. I would not 
lend to a man unless he had saved 25 per 
eent, the down payment, in a_niutual 
savings bank. 

“A law of this kind should provide for 
amortization of the difference, 50 to 7 
per cent of the loan, all of it to be ab 


Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 


on character— 
HECO 
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sorbed in four or five years.” 

Among the foreign delegates were the 
Marquis Giuseppe de Capitani D’ 
Arzago, Filippo Ravizza and Siolo 
legnani, Milan, Italy. Japan sent T. 
Wikawa, Tokio. 

The Australian delegation included 
Alexander Cooch, Melbourne; R. W. 
May, Frank D. Wilkinson and Miss 
Janet Mitchell, Sydney; Dr. E. Teichel- 
mann, Hokitika, New Zealand, 
Walter Angel, Adelaide. 

Latin Americans attending were San 
tiago, Yglesias, Porto Rieo, Hector 
David Castro, Salvador; J. C. Muniz, 
Brazil, and Enrique Garcia Bedoya, 
Peru. 

Delegates from England and Scotland 
were Thomas Henderson and W. P. Ure, 
Glasglow; William A. Barclay, Perth; 
Kenneth G Stirling, Edinburgh; Charles 
Edgar Scholes, Manchester and Colonel 
West, Newbury. 

Russian delegates were S. Goldberg 
and Nikolas Janowsky of Moscow. 
Hermann Schneider and Dr. Heinz 
leudecke of Berlin represented Ger- 
many. Dr. Leopold Horvath of Buda- 
pest, Joseph Isaac of Lyons, Dr. J. H. 
Andries, Rotterdamn, and Dr. H. J. J. 
Post of Amsterdam attended. T. Tag- 
gart Smyth and Charles Moncel came 
from Montreal. 
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WINS DOUBLE DISTINCTION 


An interesting, and perhaps unique, 
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distinction has been gained by Hy W. 
Sanders of the Citizens National Bank 
of Los Angeles, in winning standard 
certificates from both the American In- 
stitute of Banking and the Institute of 
Bankers of London, England. 

Mr. Sanders is a member of the board 
of governors of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the American Institute of 
Banking and was for two years the 
editor of “Cage and Desk,” the local 
chapters publication, during which it 
was awarded a prize at the 1924 con- 
vention as the best chapter publication 
in the United States. 

The Institute of Bankers of London 
founded in 1879 and earries on 
work similar to that of the A. I. B. The 
standard certificate is awarded for pass- 
ing of the final examination, and the 
subjects are the same as those of the 
A. I. B. with the addition of account- 
aney, usually in England called “book- 
Mr. Sanders received his 
early training in an English bank. 


was 


keeping.” 


NEWSPAPERS AND 
BANK SERVICE 


The fourth of a series of booklets 
known as the “Manhattan Library” has 
just been published by the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York City. The 
four volumes now available are as fol- 
lows: The Greatest Family In The 
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trade— 
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Corporations and Individuals 


4 hw AODERN, comprehensive 
: MM, commercial banking facili- 
sala ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 


on foreign markets and trade 
ial con- 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 


trusts, developed through long ex- 


nce covering the entire field of - 
service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 


100 Broadway 
40th St. & Madison Ave. 


World; The American Wave; Up From 
The Soil, and News and Progress. 


The last volume discusses newspapers, 
their value to the country, their .benefit 
to business, and their special aid to 
banking. It is an illustrated booklet of 
84 pages and the chapter headings in- 
clude—“From news letter to news- 
paper,” “What is news?” “The Modern 
Market Place,” “Selling Service and 
Ideas,” “Serving the Community,” “Dis- 
tributing the Nation’s: Goods,” and 
“How Advertising Creates News.” It 
will be of special value to advertising 
men, publicity agents, and bankers gen- 
erally. 


HOLE IN ONE 
The famous artists of the Middle 
West held a golf tournament at Nipper- 
sink Lodge, Genoa City,. Wisconsin, re- 
cently. P.M. Reed was the honor guest, 
and just to show the artists that bank 
advertising is not his only specialty, he 
drove straight to the peg, making the 
seventh hole without a roll in one, with 
a Spaulding “Kro-flite’ 17. To prove 
it wasn’t luck, on the next round, P. M. 
drove his Dunlop “Maxfli” within one 
and a quarter inches of the peg. 


Remodeling to the addition of the 
Monroe County State Bank, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, is planned. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT FINANCING 
FOR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


A method for handling foreign transactions, developed 
in England and adopted in America, since the Federal 
Reserve Act allows national banks to make acceptances 


COMMERCIAL credit is an in- 

strument issued by an internation- 
ally-known banking firm. It substi- 
tutes the credit of the bank for that of 
the purchaser in the transfer of merchan- 
dise. It contains the pertinent terms of 
the contract of sale between the buyer 
and seller. 

Consider a concrete example by way 
of illustration: 

A buyer in New York is_ pur- 
chasing rubber from a dealer in 
Singapore. They both investigate the 
other as far as possible. But the in- 
formation is not satisfactory enough for 
the seller to ship his rubber without hav- 
ing some guarantee of payment. Nor 
does the seller desire to tie up his funds 
for a period of two months, which would 
comprise the approximate time of trans- 
sit for the shipment and the remittance. 

For the same reason that the seller is 
adverse to extending credit for two 
months, the buyer does not care to remit 
the funds at the time of signing the 
contract. Instead of either extending 
credit the seller suggests that payment 
be made by a “Bankers Commercial 
Credit.” To this the buyer is agree- 
able. 

The buyer asks his bank for a Com- 
mercial Credit to cover the contract, and 
being a valued client of the bank he re- 
ceives such accommodation. The credit 
is issued in favor of the seller embodying 
therein the pertinent terms of the con- 
tract and is either cabled or mailed, as 
required. 

In cabling these credits, banks have 
code arrangements with their correspon- 
dents throughout the world thereby 
minimizing the expense to the taker of 
the credit for such cabling. 
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The Bank cables its correspondent in 
Singapore the complete terms of the 
credit. The Singapore bank advises 
the seller. The instrument is then 
mailed to the correspondent as a con- 
firmation of the cable. On the strength 
of the cable advice, the seller can ne- 
gotiate his documentary draft at any 
bank thereby immediately obtaining 
payment for the shipment. 

A notation is made on the 
of this abvice by 
bank so as_ to 


back 
the negotiating 
assure any other 
such bank of the availments of the 
credit. The mailing of a credit is done 
by the taker and negotiations are made 
after the credit arrives abroad. The 
documents are presented through the ne- 
gotiating bank’s New York correspond- 
ent to the American bank which ex- 
amines them, to see if they agree with 
the terms of the credit, and if found to 
be in order, make payment to the debit 
of the buyer’s account on their books, 
and surrender such documents to the 
buyer, thereby consummating the trans- 
action. 

These credits are also issued in foreign 
currencies. In that instance, drawing 
is made on a bank in the country of 
whose currency the credit was issued, 
where the issuing bank has an account. 
The issuing bank receives a commis- 
sion for this service which, though not 
large, proves quite profitable if the 
business is done in quantity and quality. 

What has all this accomplished? 

It has permitted the buyer to pur- 
chase rubber without advancing a 
penny, using instead, the credit placed 
at his disposal by his own bank. It has 
also assured the buyer that the terms of 
the contract, insofar as the documents 


are concerned, have been fully adhered 
to. Otherwise payment would not have 


been made. 


It has permitted the seller to ship the 
merchandise and prepare the documents 
with the assurance that payment will be 
made if he adheres to the terms of the 
contract. He does not take the risk of 
shipping to New York and there pos- 
sibly having such shipment refused. 

It has permitted the bank to accom- 
modate its customer with a profit to 
itself, 

These credits are 
importing, but also 
domestic purchases. In the case of a 
domestic purchase, the example as I 
have given it would be the same, except 
that the beneficiary would be a domestie 
concern instead of a foreign concern and 
all transactions would be on a dollar 
basis. In the export credits, the en- 
tire picture is reversed in that the eredit 
emanates from abroad and in most it- 
stances is domiciled with a bank here 
and is usually in dollars. 

There are three main classes of 
Commercial Credits: The unconfirmed 
revocable; the unconfirmed irrevocable, 
and the confirmed irrevocable. 

According to American custom, these 
three classes are defined as follows: 

The unconfirmed revocable Commer- 
cial Credit is one that can be revoked # 
any time without the consent of the 
beneficiary to such revocation. This 
type is therefore only used where the 
parties to the contract have explicit 
faith in each other. 

The unconfirmed irrevocable Com- 
mercial Credit bears the obligation of 
the issuing bank to honor drawings 
when made in accordance with the terms 


used not only for 
for exporting and 
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of the credit. This type of credit can- 
not be cancelled without the consent of 
the beneficiary. 

The confirmed irrevocable Commercial 
Credit bears the obligation to honor 
drawings both of the issuing and ad- 
visng bank and cannot be cancelled 
without the consent of the beneficiary. 
Such a credit is usually requested where 
the beneficiary is not acquainted with 
the issuing bank, and requests the con- 
firmation to the credit by a bank in his 
country. 

On import and domestic credits the 
second type is used most generally, that 
js, the unconfirmed irrevocable. On ex- 
port eredits the first, the unconfirmed 
revocable type, is most generally used. 

* * * * 


HIS transaction might be carried 

out with an acceptance. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board regulations govern- 
ing acceptances state that they may be 
eligible for rediscount : 

1. They cover the exportation of mer- 
chandise between the United States and 
foreign countries or between foreign 
countries, or the importation from for- 
eign countries into the United States. 

2. They cover shipment of goods 
within the United States and shipping 
documents conveying title are attached 
at the time of acceptance. 

3. They cover merchandise in ware- 
house, provided at the time of acceptance 
the bill is secured by warehouse, ter- 
minal, or other receipt conveying title 
thereto which is issued by a party in- 
dependent of the customer. 

4. They create dollar exchange. 

Let us presume that the draft to be 
drawn under the credit is at 90 days 
sight, instead of sight. The'same proce- 
dure would be followed in this case with 
the exception that the bank would ac- 
cept the draft when presented, agreeing 
to make payment at the end of 90 days. 
The documents would then be surren- 
dered to the buyer against his trust re- 
ceipt so that he may procure the mer- 
chandise. The bill is sold in the accep- 
tance market and at maturity is paid by 
the bank, it being reimbursed by the 
buyer. 

In this transaction, the seller has 
agreed to defer the receipt of payment 
for 90 days after arrival of documents 
in New York and has elected to dis- 
count his draft. The negotiating bank 
has extended credit in that it has pur- 
chased this draft, but it has also elected 
to diseount it. The buyers of this draft 
in our discount market have also ex- 
tended credit through the purchase of 
this acceptance. And the buyer has re- 
ceived credit for’ which he has paid a 
nominal commission. 

All of this has been accomplished on 
confidence in the bank issuing the credit 
and the broad and stable discount 
market which we now possess. 

Before the institution of the Federal 

eserve Bank, national banks were not 
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permitted to make acceptances and while 
some states permitted it, there were very 
few of such bills created because of the 
non-existence of a market. 

The financing of our imports and ex- 
ports was handled in England where, 
through the help of London bankers, this 
method of acceptance finance was 
brought to a high state of development 
with the result that sterling bills drawn 
on London became recognized and hon- 
ored the world over. Through the 
privilege extended to member banks by 
the Federal Reserve Bank to create ac- 
ceptances, and through the creation of a 
discount market here and the cireum- 
stances resulting from the World War, 
dollar acceptances have equalled and 
surpassed the sterling acceptance which 
for centuries had been looked upon as 
the most favorable method of financing. 

To reach this stage, it was necessary 
first, that confidence be created in the 
banks issuing credits and accepting 
drafts; and second, in our discount mar- 
ket being able to consume such drafts at 
a stable rate. With the pound sterling 
again on a gold basis, every effort must 
be used to have that confidence continued 
and stronger support must be given our 
discount market if we are to maintain 
and better our present position. 

The countries of the world are depen- 
dent upon each other for their livelihood, 
none being sufficient unto itself. 

The figures of our foreign business 
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for 12 months ending March, 1925 and 
March, 1926 were: 

Imports, 1925: $3,726,583,000—1926 : 
$4,409,838,000. 

Exports, 1925: $4,761,047,000—1926 : 
$4,763,587,000. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that 
with the restoration of the financial 
structure of foreign countries, our 
foreign business will increase? And as 
the basis of all business is eredit, we are 
most likely to see a steady increase in 
the usage of Dollar Commercial Credits 
and Acceptances. 


OUR INVISIBLE EXPORTS 


HEN France estimates her inter- 

national payments and receipts at 
the end of 1926, one of the important 
items of income will be the money re- 
ceived from American tourists. The 
French economists working over the 
figures of these international accounts 
will list this item among the invisible 
exports, because it consists of money re- 
ceived from outside the country, and so 
has a place in the general accounting 
similar to that of income from visible 
exports such as textiles, dresses, and 
automobiles. 


The invisible exports for which the 
money of the American tourists is paid 
consists in part of food and shelter 
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Foreign Depts. | 


furnished by restaurants and _ hotels. 
Transportation is an important item. 
In even larger measure, and in a far 
more intangible way, they consist of ex- 
ports of romance and history, and art 
and scenery, which attract new thous- 
ands of tourists each year, and still re- 
main undiminished in amount as long 
as their glamor is sustained by hos- 
pitality. 

The number of American tourists 
visiting France in 1925 is estimated at 
about 220,000, and the number this 
year will be larger, perhaps about 250,- 
000. The amount of American money 
spent by these tourists in France is es- 
timated as being between $1,000 and 
$1,500 apiece, so that the total sum en- 
tering on the credit side into the inter- 
national balance of accounts for France 
will’ be more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars, and perhaps as much as 
a third of a billion. 

A recent series of estimates compiled 
by the National Touring Office of France 
computes the expenditures of American 
visitors in that country in 1925 as 
follows: Spending millionaires, two 
per cent of all with an average expen- 
diture of $5,000; wealthy visitors, 18 per 
cent, with an average expenditure of 
$1,760 ; business men, 44 per cent, with an 
average expenditure of $850; travellers 
for mixed business and pleasure, eight 
per cent, with an average expenditure 
of $1,500; and finally students, teachers 
and employes on vacations, 28 per cent 
with an average expenditure of $425. 


GREAT BRITAIN LARGEST 
INVESTOR IN BRAZIL 


Foreign Investments in Brazil 
Reliable figures for foreign invest- 
ments in Brazil are rare, and the only 
statistics available are estimates which, 
lacking documentary evidence, should 
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be considered tentative. 
British investments in Brazil are far 
larger than those of any other foreign 
nation. 
The British holdings may be classi- 
fied under three headings: 
Investments in industrial 
enterprises ............. £121,005,544 
Loans to federal govern- 
ment, in circulation 
Loans to state and mu- 
nicipal governments 


102,623,294 
60,636,430 


£284,265,268 
The greater part of British capital 
coming into Brazil in recent years has 
been invested in the coffee and textile 
industries and in cotton plantations. 
This includes not only loans made by 
London to textile mills and coffee- 
producing companies but also actual 
purchases of coffee fazendas and cotton 
plantations. 


The figure representing the amount 
of British capital in government loans 
is based upon data given by the presi- 
dent in his message of May 3, 1925. 
According to the chief executive, out- 
standing loans of Great Britain in 
Brazil at the end of 1924 totaled 
£102,623,294. The total of state and 
municipal loans made by Great Britain 
and outstanding at the end of 1923 was 
estimated at £48,136,430. Loans made 
to state and municipal governments 
during the first part of 1926 included 
£2,500,000 to the city of Sao Paulo, for 
the improvement of the waterworks in 
that city, and a loan of £10,000,000 to 
the Institute of Coffee Defense. This 
brings the total of British loans to state 
and municipal governments to £60,- 
636,430. 


French capital invested in Brazil is 
estimated as follows: 


AG Francs 
Industrial investments . 1,500,000,000 


Loans to federal govern- 
ment 

Loans to state and mu- 
nicipal government 


336,206,500 


381,355,300 


| eee ree 2,217,561,800 
The estimate for industrial invest- 
ments is as of June 30, 1924. It is be- 
lieved that only slight accretions to the 
total French investments in Brazilian 
industry have been made since that 
time. The figure for French loans to 
the federal government is as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, and that for state and 
municipal loans as of June 30, 1924, 
The total American capital invested 
in Brazil is estimated at about $342. 
500,000, divided as follows: 
Industrial investments . $100,000,009 
Loans to federal govern- 
ment 
Loans to state and mu- 
nicipal governments ..... 


123,717,167 


118,700,000 


Total ..ccscccccess QOS2BANTIG 
American loans to the federal govern- 
ment, as of December 31, 1925, amount- 
ed to $63,717,167. To this total must 
be added $60,000,000 representing flota- 
tions during 1926. Loans to state and 
municipal governments were placed at 
$107,200,000 at the end of 1925. The 
addition of about $11,500,000 is esti- 
mated for loans already floated in 1926 


A. B. A. ENDORSES 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS | 


URING the years that have elapsed 

since the outbreak of the Great War, 
American funds have been loaned 
abroad in large amounts, and our 
foreign loans are still increasing rapid 
ly. Recognizing that this is a logical 
field for the employment of ou 
surplus funds, we urge upon Amer- 
ican bankers and private investors 
the desirability of utilizing every op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with 
conditions in other countries, in order 
that they may intelligently participate 
in the purchase of such foreign invest 
ment securities as give good evidence 0! 
being soundly conceived, and safely se 
cured. We endorse the policy of ou 
National Administration in dealing with 
the foreign governmental debts. We 
view with satisfaction many signs © 
economic recovery in Europe, and ap- 
prove sympathetic and helpful consider- 
ation of the problems which the situa 
tion there presents.— A __ resolution 
adopted by the American Bankers As% 
ciation in session at Los Angeles ® 
October. 
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THE HOUSE ATTORNEY 


(Continued from page 11) 
————————>>_>_—_———— 
lawyer, a trial advocate, or a patent 
attorney. take probate, some 
criminal cases, Some corporation matters. 
The increasing breadth and depth 
of civilization and the accompanying 
inerease and complexity of laws have 
demanded that the advocate choose his 
vehicle and pursue a fairly constricted 
highway. He should know a little of all 
law, know where to find any law, and 
know very well indeed a certain branch 
of the law. 

Now comes the rather refined specialty 
of the house attorney, who besides being 
a practicing advocate—not merely a 
desk, or consulting lawyer—is primarily 
a corporation specialist. Familiarity 
with the following branch of jurispru- 
dence seems almost indispensable to a 
satisfactory discharge of his duties: 

1. Corporations. He should know 
the general corporation laws of his state, 
and the details of their legal formation, 
exercise of power and administration. 
He should know of their taxation prob- 
lems, and should be particularly trained 
upon the general laws relating to bonded 
indebtedness, change of name, inerease 
of stock, meetings, elections, directors, 
and all manner of corporate changes. 

2. Banking Laws. These he should 
know almost by heart. Most states have 
rather elaborate special laws governing 
banks, and national banks are governed 
by both state and federal statutes. The 
privileges, liabilities and limitations of 
banking corporations should be at the 
finger tips of your house attorney. He 
should make them his constant and 
greatest study, and should be able to 
construe and interpret them for the 
guidance of the bank administration. 

3. Negotiable Instruments. This 
branch of the law should form one of his 
areas of special knowledge. A glance 
at the balance sheet of a large bank at 
the end of a day’s business, or a visit 
to the tellers’ eages or the auditing de- 
partment should be an eloquent argu- 
ment for this statement. The questions 
of endorsement, guaranty, presentment. 
notice and protest are daily danger 
points; certified checks, and cashiers’ 
checks invite enough tangles to claim 
the study of a lifetime. The recent de- 
cisions affecting the liability of a collect- 
ing bank which receives checks instead 
of cash in payment command constant 
study. It goes without further remark 
that one in the position of counselor for 
an institution whose blood and sinews 
are money shotld be familiar with its 
handling and transfer. 


4. Probate and Trusts. Where the 
bank maintains a trust department, the 
house attorney should be ready to advise 
about or handle every phase in the ad- 
ministration of an estate, from the first 
application to final distribution. From 


Some 
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this knowledge may not be omitted a 
rather intensive study of inheritance 
taxes. 

Nothing is so dangerous as the com- 
plexities of draughting or executing a 
trust agreement of an escrow. The in- 
telligent reading of such a document in 
itself demands a knowledge of trusts, 
community property rights, trust aceum- 
wations and taxation. Eserows, which 
are dangerous little trusts, should never 
be accepted without reference to the 
house attorney, who may by a happy 
clause, later save his employers much 
time and money in ease of dispute by the 
parties. 

These four general lines are not ex- 
clusive requirements, but they are in- 
dispensable. In addition, the attorney 
should be of course familiar with rules 
of practice and gain court experience; 
he should be quite conversant with the 
laws governing real property transfers, 
leases and titles. He should know well 
the law of ageney, and should train 
himself to expertness in the matter of 
contracts of every description, since no 
day will pass that he will not see or pass 
upon some transaction arising out of 
contract. 

But these qualifications are necessary 
fundamentals to all attorneys; hence the 
evident necessity for them in the house 
attorney is passed without further 
comment. The final word here is that 
the house attorney should make a study 
of business, and thus be able, as a busi- 
ness man, to analyze the problems daily 
coming to his desk, solving them not 
only by the rules of law, but also by the 
axioms of broad business experience and 
banking economics. 

A word here as to the equipment of 
the attorney. It is not necessary that 
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he be furnished with a complete law 
library, although he is indeed fortunate 
if he has such facilities at his command. 
The following seem adequate in the 
ordinary case. 

1. A complete annotated set of the 
codes and general statutes of his 
state, including of course the bank- 
ing laws and commentaries thereon. 
Reports of his state, complemented 
by the so-called “advance reports” 
of new cases as they are decided. 
3. Reputable texts on: 

a. Trusts 
b. Wills 
e. Probate 
1. Bills and Notes 
e. Banks and Banking 
f. Contracts 
4. Subseriptions for a good banking 
journal and for some publication 
dealing with questions of banking 
law featuring late decisions. 

The above list, together with the 
usual books on procedure, evidence, 
sales, agency and corporations, without 
which no lawyer's office is complete, will 
form an_ excellent working library. 
When a question requiring long or in- 
tensive study arises, the attorney can 
usually gain access to the excellent 
libraries maintained for the bar in most 
cities, or may have the liberty of the 
library of general counsel. 

In one ease within the writer’s knowl- 
edge, a large bank maintains a complete 
library, employs a number of attorneys 
and operates a law office of large size 
within its walls. This is a rare instance, 
and seldom necessary. 


to 
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FOR SALE 


Statuary 
bronze counter screen in good modern design, 
suitable for new bank. Circular marble check 
desk with glass and bronze top. Two consul- 
tation rooms. Seven safety deposit 
booths. Fifteen wickets. Plan and _photo- 
graph on application. Room occupied by fix- 
tures is fifty by fifty-six feet. Frederick J. 
Klein, Architect, Peoria, II. 11*-1ti. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY DRAWS 
4,000 KIDDIES 


(Continued from page 25) 


cember 23, 1925. No gift package pre- 
sented without this ecard.” 

In addition to this distribution of 
invitations, return postal cards were 
given out wherever we felt they might 
bring some returns. These cards were to 
be signed by a parent or guardian and 
served as a request for one of the Christ- 
mas invitations. Many of these cards 
were received by us and, as you will 
note, they contain two names and ad- 
dresses. The name of the one suggesting 
the child, and the name of the child him- 
self. Several thousand of these were 
distributed with good effect. 

Another invitation was printed on a 
blotter, which was illustrated by a pic- 
ture of our bank and a line of children 
going into its door. Reading matter on 
this blotter was as follows: 

“We're counting each day on our 
fingers and thumbs the days that must 
pass before Santa Claus comes to 
Lafayette-South Side Bank, children’s 
Christmas party, Wednesday, December 
23, 1925, from 3 to 6. P. M.” These 
blotters were distributed in the schools 
largely as a reminder. 

When the day of the party arrived, 
we had the bank attractively decorated 
and had our Christmas packages all 
filled and ready to be distributed. 

Our chief decoration was a large re- 
production of a Santa Claus and rein- 
deer which was placed above the safe 
deposit vault which has a prominent 
location at the opposite end of the build- 
ing from the main entrance. <A picture 
of this decoration is reproduced with 
this article. 

The packages of gifts were rather 
large. Each package was a shopping 
bag made out of heavy paper and with 
our advertisement on the front of it. 
Inside of it were a number of articles 
for the children. 

While the filling of these bags cost 
quite a little money, we believe that we 
were well repaid for being as liberal as 
we were. We still see women of the 
neighborhood carrying their groceries 
home in these shopping bags and many 
of the children opened accounts and 
these accounts have grown quite materi- 
ally during the year. It is difficult, of 
course, to determine exactly how much 
definite returns have come from this 
party, but we do know that in giving 
presents to the 4,000 children, we made 
friends of their families and this friend- 
ship has resulted in good to the bank in 
many ways. 

We have rather an unusual neighbor- 
hood. It is an industrial center and 
there are at least 12 nationalities rep- 
resented in our customers’ lists. Many 


(Continued on page 86) 
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TO JUDGE A COOPERATIVE 
AS A CREDIT BANK 


(Continued from page 64) 
SS 
sale. A higher return must be made 
than would have been received had there 
been no association. By this it is not 
meant that the member must receive 
more for his product than the non. 
member; in fact, the opposite is often 
the case. This is especially true as the 
percentage of control by the Association 
increases, which means there is stronger 
competition for the purchase of that 
produced by non-members. But, the net 
return to the member must be above the 
average received prior to the organiza. 
tion of the Association, which would in- 
dicate its worthiness. 

This can be brought about through 
the economical handling and _ honest 
classing of the commodity, by its in. 
telligent sale through channels as direct 
to the consumer as is practicable, and in 
an orderly manner according to the laws 
of supply and demand. 


The sales policy must be closely follow- 
ed by the credit man, for it is in this 
phase of cooperative marketing that the 
greatest dangers lie. There is much 
temptation to oversell or to hold for 
better prices, rather than to feed the 
commodity to the market at more or less 
regular intervals, so that there may be 
returned to the member the fair average 
price promised. 

Should a review of sales reveal any 
speculative tendencies on the part of the 
management, the credit granter might 
well interpret it as a warning signal to 
be promptly heeded. The association 
must be willing to supply complete data 
along these lines and to readily meet any 
reasonable demands to either accelerate 
or retard sales as may be made by the 
lending agencies. 

No matter how successful might be 
the result of the sales policy, a proper 
return cannot be made to the member 
ship unless there be proper accounting 
linked with efficient disbursement of 
funds. The accounting problems of 4 
cooperative association are greatly 
different from that of a private enter- 
prise. It is through lack of a proper 
system that many cooperatives have 
come to grief. 

Complete data should be available 
upon request and it is highly desirable 
that an independent audit of the books 
be made at least at the end of every 
fiseal year. A statement of assets and 
liabilities issued at that time will not, 
however, indicate the scope of activities 

An analysis will merely develop 
whether there has been a complete clot 
ing out of the business for the yes 
under review (as should be done undet 
ordinary conditions) and the manner i 
which the members’ reserve fund bi 
been invested. This should be in th 
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form of liquid assets, unless the associa- 
tion may have purchased physical pro- 
perties for its own use. 

Supporting the balance sheet, should 
be the full auditor’s certificate, state- 
ment of operations and eash receipts 
and disbursements. It is only from 
these that a complete retrospect of the 
business can be had. Overhead must be 
earefully considered. Cost of opera- 
tions must compare favorably with com- 
petitive private enterprises. Severai 
governmental agencies have been most 
active in assembling cost data of this 
nature and those interested should be 
sure to avail themselves thereof. 

As the cooperative is so greatly de- 
pendent upon its successful financing 
this phase of the managerial ability 
warrants full consideration, especially 
as it likewise presents different methods 
than can be utilized by private con- 
cerns. In fact, it is believed the 
channels through which funds are avail- 
able to the cooperative might be divided 
into four distinct classes. 

1. From the membership at large. 
Part-payment is usually available to 
members at the time of shipment. It 
is this payment which forms the basis 
of the association’s borrowings. All 
subsequent payments should be made 
from proceeds of sales, and it should, 
therefore, be thoroughly conservative 
from a banking viewpoint and at the 
same time must necessarily be of 
sufficient size in proportion to the 
current market value of the commodity 
as to encourage full delivery of the 
member’s crop. 

Interest.is not levied directly against 
the individual member covering the 
amount thus initially paid, but the 
membership at large is finally charged 
their pro rata of interest paid by the 
association covering money which it has 
had to borrow for all purposes. 

Many members do not need the pay 
ment when the crop is delivered. In 
order to equalize the pro rata interest 
charged, a credit or demand is usually 
given for the amount the grower could 
have received. These notes bear approx- 
imately the same interest the association 
pays when borrowing from local banks. 
Specific collateral is not always carried 
against these notes, they being payable 
out of the general assets of the associa- 
tion. The commodity thus shipped is 
available as general collateral and really 
constitutes a loan by the members to 
the association. It represents an atti- 
tude of confidence on their part. Over 
25 per cent of the payments made this 
year to the members of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association have been in the form 
of sneh notes. This will indicate the in- 
ereased value of its loans otherwise 
ES ce il ar ae as 
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banking business with New Zealand. 


made, as pertains to its ability to supply 
any depleted margins. 

2. From local and state banking in- 
stitutions. As these are of material 
benefit in the advancement of the coop- 
eratives and give much assistance to 
their members, borrowings through this 
source should be largely encouraged 
when general financial conditions war- 
rant, even though this may cost the 
association a small additional discount. 
These usually take the form of secured 
commercial paper, the collateral being 
lodged with a local bank as trustee. 
There should be no obligation for re- 
newal, and while the sale of this paper 
should not be foreed, it should be eager- 
ly sought after by these banks. The 
financial program cannot be said to be 
complete until the banks of the district 
are fully participating therein. 

3. Through the large financial cen- 
ters. As local conditions greatly affect 
the lending ability of the respective 
State banks, the cooperative must defin- 
itely establish its credit in the larger 
financial centers. In fact, a large pro- 
portion of its requirements should be 
taken care of through that source. 
This ean be handled either directly with 
the lender or through a syndicate organ- 
ized for that purpose, depending upon 
the volume required. Paper is usually 
put out in draft form to be accepted by 
drawee and is issued against the com- 
modity stored in licensed warehouse 
awaiting sale. While elaborate con- 
tracts are now entered into before the 
lending of money, it is believed as re- 


lationship continues and a better under- 
standing is had as to the soundness of 
the respective associations, this require- 
ment will be eliminated. Present exist- 
ing restrictive barriers will be let down 
and the cooperative will be dealt with in 
the same confidence as is the private en- 
terprise. 

4. Through government agencies. 
This channel is to be used for that class 
of loans which are either too long or too 
short maturity to be desirable for other 
lenders. 

Whenever possible, the cooperative 
should make use of tltis facility, for its 
presence in the field of cooperative 
financing has had a remarkable stabil- 
izing effect on rates and has acted as a 
stimulus in encouraging other agencies 
to seek cooperative patronage. 

The cooperative association enters the 
field of big business with a determina- 
tion to establish for agriculture a per- 
manent place in the economic structure 
of the nation commensurate with the im- 
portance which it bears to the whole. 
It seeks to bring this about through 
sound business methods and asks that 
the banking fraternity throw on it the 
searchlight of serutiny, be assured it 
is fully worthy of the attention it has 
received, that it is truly a new factor 
in the sphere of distribution brought to 
life through the ever changing laws of 
distribution itself. 


Their transactions with a manufac- 


turer of character like the— 
HECO 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY DRAWS 
4,000 KIDDIES 


(Continued from page 84) 


of these people cannot speak English 
well enough to deal with our tellers and 
so we have to employ an interpreter who 
ean talk all of these nine languages. 

These people are usually thrifty, com- 
ing as they do from the thrifty nations 
of Europe, and their savings accounts 
are well worth having. Furthermore, 
they are good customers of our time 
certificate of deposit department, in 
which our bank exeells all other St. 
Louis banks. 

In working up this Christmas party 
for the children, we found the schools 
most willing to cooperate. We have 
both Protestant and Catholie schools in 
this neighborhood, and we were able to 
make distribution of the Santa Claus 
letter in both. 

Naturally our party received consider- 
able publicity in both the English speak- 
ing and the foreign newspapers. We 
also gave it plenty of space in our own 
house organ and published pictures of 
the crowd that attended. 


Christmas is the one season of the 
year when a bank should not look too 
closely to the money returns from 
favors done customers. I really believe 
that this party would have been well 
worth while even if we had not been 
able to trace any new accounts to it. 
The principal reason why we have such 
a good influence over the thousands of 
people who deal with us, is that all of 
our officers and employes take a per- 
sonal interest in them. I really am 
afraid that if we had not had some 
sort of a party during the holidays, 
our customers would have been dis- 
appointed for, with the interest we have 
been showing in them the lack of a 
Christmas party would have undoubted- 
ly been keenly felt. 

The foreign customers who come into 
our bank, always have an influence over 
a number of friends and so, our pro- 
motion work must be carried on among 
our own customers as well as among 
prospects. After we have gained the 
confidence of these people, any little 
thing we do for them is so keenly ap- 
preciated, that they pass the word along 
to their many friends. 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
‘ ETC. REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published Monthly © 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1926. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS)... 

COUNTY OF COOK 5** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeareg 
G. Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworg) 
according to law, deposes and says that he ig 
Editorial and Business Director of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a i 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the atoreaalll 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 19127 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the’ 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally @ 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editorial and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 8. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor A. C. McPhail, 536 8S. Clark St., Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


2. That the owner is; (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given below; 
if the publication is owned by a corporation the 
name of the corporation and the names and 
addresses of the stockholders owning or a 
one per cent or more of the total amount 
stock should be given.) 


Rand McNally & Company, an Illinois Cor 
portion, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. MeNally, 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, dece: 
536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; H. B, 
Clow, 60 Scott Street, Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. McNally, 536-538 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, de 
ceased, 536-538 South Clark Street, Chi 
Ill.; Sabina R, Arnold, Western Springs, Tid 
Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 331 Center Street, 
Nazareth, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edge 
wood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. June 
P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central Trust & 
Savings Bank, City Bank Branch, New Orleang 
La.; Mary A. B. Mackenzie, 140 South Dearbors 
Street,, Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Buehring, 536-68 
South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; Jessie Hessert 
547 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, Ill.; E 
V. McNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, I 
Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, Chie 
Ill.; Gustav Hessert, 536-538 South 0 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; F. D. Payne, 3636 M 
Square Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Louise P. Bu 
550 Surf Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort ‘ 
and other security holders owning or hol ding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bei 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next 
giving the names of the owners, sto 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
only the list of stockholders and securil 
holders as they appear upon the 
of the company but also, in cases W 
the stockholder or security holder appears w 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the pe 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acti 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full k 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
ditions under which stockholders and see 
holders who do not appear upon the 
the company as trustees, hold stock and 
ities in a capacity other than that of 4 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reasom 
believe. that any other person, association 
corporation has any interest direct or indi 
in the said stock, bonds, or other secu 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
issue of this publication sold or distrib 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
seribers during the six months precedin 
date shown above (This 

tion is required from daily publications ¢ 


G. Prather Knapp, 
Editorial and Business Director 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
day of September, 1926. 


M. J. Stanton, 
[SEAL] 
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